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THE ARMY. 


IN accordance with orders from the headquarters De- 
partment of the Missouri, June 16,1871, Company K, 
Fifth Infantry, Captain D. H. Brotherton commanding, 
will proceed without delay, by rail, from Fort Harker to 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and take post there. 

A DESPATCH from San Francisco, June 24, announces 
that Lieutenant Morton, with twenty-nine soldiers and 
sixteen citizens, has returned to Camp McDowell. He 
reports having killed forty-six Apaches and recovered a 
jJarge amount of stock. Captain Mills, with a larger 
party, is now on the trail. The Hon. Rees Smith was 
murdered near Rhodes Ranche, Arizona, by the Indians. 








Frrst Lieutenant James F. Simpson, Third Cavalry, 
having complied with the instructions from headquarters 
Recruiting Depot, St. Louis, Mo., will transfer the de- 
tachment of recruits for the Sixth Cavalry, which he 
has in charge, to the commanding officer Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, who will at once forward them under 
proper charge to the headquarters of the Sixth Cavalry, 
in camp near Fort Hays, Kansas, where they will be re- 
ported to the colonel of that regiment for assignment. 





By Special Orders No. 133, headquarters Department 
of the East, June 23, 1871, Major C. H. Morgan, Fourth 
Artillery, commanding at Raleigh, North Carolina, is 
authorized, whenever in his judgment the public service 
requires it, to call on the commander at Fort Macon, 
North Carolina, for one of the batteries stationed at that 
post; and in cases of emergency to also call for both 
batteries, leaving | ut a sergeant’s guard at the fort. He 
is further authorized to move this force, as well as that 
at Fort Johnston, North Carolina, to such place or places 
in the State as he may judge necessary, under the in- 
structions heretofore given him. 





A DESPATCH from Sioux City, Iowa, June 21, an- 
nounces that the clerk of the steamer Kvountz, who has 
just arrived from up river, reports that the Indians in 
the vicinity of Forts Berthold and Buford are still very 
troublesome. On the 10th instant a herder named Posey 
was attacked a mile from Berthold and badly wounded, 
receiving three bullets in the thigh. The Indians suc- 
ceeded in driving off his entire herd of cattle, number- 
ing twenty-five. A band of Sioux attacked a party of 
soldiers and wood-choppers on the 13th, three miles above 
Fort Stephenson. One soldier was shot, and is not ex- 
pected to recover. The Indians ran off eight head of 
cattle belonging to Government Agent McCauley. 
Troops from Fort Stephenson are now on the trail of the 
marauding band. Much trouble is expected by the en- 
gineer corps of the Northern Pacific Railroad in running 
their line through the up-river country, as the Indians 
declare that they will not tolerate the construction of a 
road through their country, and are throwing every ob- 
stacle in the way of a preliminary survey of the line. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, under date of June 18: “ An officer who just ar- 
rived from Fort Gibson says Lieutunant Spencer of the 
Tenth Cavalry on the night of May 30 started with only 
twelve men from the mouth of Cache creek on Red river 
in pursuit of one hundred Indians who were moving on 
Mr. Peri’s ranche, twelve miles south of Lieutenant 
Spencer’s camp. Thirty-five Indians had during the af- 
terncon, about six miles west of the camp, attacked a 
prospecting party from the North, who were looking up 
the mining resources of northern Texas, and killed one 
man, reputed wealthy, Mr. John Hoxey of Macomb 
county, Michigan. The others reached the mouth of 
Cache creek, where there were twenty soldiers of the 
Tenth Cavalry, a part of General McKibbin’s command, 
and Lieutenant Spencer in charge, and reported that the 
thirty-five were only the advance guard of a much larger 
force, all of whom were striking for the Peri ranche, 
having left their trail when within two miles of the 
troops. Lieutenant Spencer immediately sent a despatch 
to Fort Sill for reinforcements, and, swimming the Red 
river with twelve men, galloped forward to the ranche 
about midnight. The Indians found the Big Wichita 
river, which is a dangerous stream with quicksands and 
millrace current, too high to ford, so they turned up it, 
and struck toward other settlements. A sergeant was 


sent out several days afterward, who found Mr. Hoxey’s 
body very much mutilated and his scalp gone. He wasa 
Freemason.” 





THe Houston (Texas) Union says the Indian raid on 
Warren’s wagon train near Fort Richardson, some time 
since, in which seven men were killed and forty mules 
were captured, was designed for the capture of General 
Sherman, of whose coming the Indians had knowledge. 
When the attack was made one of the chiefs was heard 
to give the order to “take Captain Sherman alive.” The 
War Department has received despatches from Camp 
Apache, Arizona Territory, dated May 16, giving an ac- 
count of an attack by the Esfittesoylah band of Indians 
on a party of herders, killing one herdsman and driving 
off ten horses and twelve mules, Major Green, com- 
manding the post, immediately mounted all the men he 
could muster on the few mules and horses he had at his 
disposal, and sent Lieutenant Brodie in pursuit. He 
also sent Captain Fuller with some infantry to support 
Lieutenant Brodie if possible. Brodie overtook the In- 
dians in the mountains, about twelve miles from the 
post, and a fight took place in which two Indians were 
killed; but the Indians were too numerous for his small 
force, especially as some of his men were so poorly 
mounted that they were unable to keep up with him. 
He was therefore compelled to retire. A sergeant of the 
party had his horse shot under him. Major Green be- 
came very uneasy about a train on the route between 
Camp Goodwin and his post, and also the wagons sent 
to meet the train, in order to bring in some supplies that 
were much needed in the garrison. He therefore sent 
Lieutenant Brodie with fifteen men, all he could mount 
on mules, to meet the train and guard it. As those In- 
dians have been considered friendly, they approach par- 
ties without being suspected, hence the greater danger. 
He knows of no course to pursue toward them but ex- 
termination; for, after the kind treatment they have re- 
ceived, he does not believe they can again be trusted. All 
intercourse with them has been suspended. Owing to 
the scarcity of horses, only forty men of the two regi- 
ments can be mounted. 





ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
June 26, 1871. 


Tuesday, June 20. 


PRIVATE William Kesley, General Service U. 8S. Army, 
now on duty as clerk in this office, will be discharged 
the service of the United States, to date June 39, 1871. 
This soldier will immediately receive his discharge 
papers and be paid at once the usual pay, commutation 
of rations, quarters, and fuel up to the date fixed for his 
discharge. 

Leave of absence for one year is hereby granted Sec- 
ond Lieutenant James H. Jones, Fourth Cavalry, with 
permission to go beyond sea. 

Corporals Joel M.White and John Loucks ; First-class 
Privates Frederick Kreig, George W. Wriley, and Chris- 
tian Wanaka; Second-class Privates Alois Fachslock, 
James H. Johns, and Henry Still, Ordnance Detachment 
U.S. Army, now at Indianapolis Arsenal, Indiana, will 
be discharged the service of the United States upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where they may be 
serving. 

Corporal Charles Albord; First-class Private Robert 
H. Morris; Second-class Privates Charles 1. Bridgewater, 
Herman Buob, John Duffy, Martin Finn, Henry Hecht, 
and John Hagerstadt, Ordnance Detachment U.S. Army, 
now at Fort Monroe Arsenal, Virginia, will be dis- 
charged the service of the United States upon the receipt 
of this order at the place where they may be serving. 

The extension of leave of absence granted First Lieu- 
tenant Thilo Schultze, Eighteenth Infantry, in special 
orders No. 30, May 16, 1871, from headquarters Military 
Division of the South, is hereby further extended sixty 
days. 

Second Lieutenant William M. Bandy, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, will report by letter to the superintendent Gener- 
al Recruiting Service, Western Division, for the purpose 
of accompanying recruits to his regiment. The super- 
intendent will inform Lieutenant Bandy when his ser- 
vices will be required in time for him to join the detach- 
ment with which he may be sent before its departure from 
the depot. 

Wednesday, June 21. 

On the recommendation of the Quartermaster-General, 
Captain N.S. Constable, assistant quartermaster, will 
proceed without delay to St. Paul, Minnesota, and make 
settlement of his accounts preparatory to assignment to 
new duties. 

Superintendent Thomas E. Halleck, National Cemetery 
at New Albany, Indiana, is hereby granted leave of ab- 
sence for four months, with permission to go beyond the 
sea. 

Corporal Andrew Stoner; First-class Privates William 
Heyburn, Charles S. Morton, and John McDevitt ; Sec- 
ond-class Privates William Albert, Andrew Brogan, 
Michael Joyce, Patrick Keighan, Harry Monroe, Joseph 





| O'Leary, and Richard Sharps, Ordnance Detachment U. 





S. Army, now at Washington Arsenal, District{of Colaum- 
bia, will be discharged the service of the United States 
upon the receipt of this order at the place where they 
may be serving. 

Second-class Private Hugh P. Harte, Ordnance Detach- 
ment U. 8. Army, now at Vancouver Arsenal, Washing- 
ton Territory, will be discharged the service of the Unit- 
ed States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be serving. 

Corporal Conrad Ranfrach ; First-class Privates Martin 
Power and Julius Hoffman ; Second-class Privates Henry 
Hess, Michael O’Brien, John F. Fitzgerald, Henry D. 
Schmidt, and John Robinson, Ordnance Detachment U. 
8. Army, now at Benicia Arsenal, California, will be dis- 
charged the service of the United States upon the receipt 
of this order where they may be serving. 

Sergeant Dennis Martin, Company I, Eighth Infantry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving. 

Sergeant Walter Riggs, Company H, Eighth Cavalry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving. 

Lance-Sergeant Augustus Beck, General Service U. S. 
Army, now on recruiting service at Baltimore, Maryland, 
will be discharged the service of the United States upon 
the receipt of this order at the place where he may be 
serving. 

Private William J. Turner, Company H, Fifth Caval- 
ry, now with his command, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the place where he may be serving. 

The extension of leave of absence granted Lieutenant- 
Colonel George A. Custer, Seventh Cavalry, in special 
orders No. 171, April 27, 1871, from this office, is hereby 
still further extended sixty days. 

Leave of absence for three months on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability is hereby granted Captain E. Penrose 
Jones, military storekeeper, Ordnance Department. 

Thursday, June 22. 


Second-class Privates Anthony Gallagher, Henry Lip- 
pold, and William Prophet, Ordnance Detachment U. 8. 
Army, now at Allegheny Arsenal, Pennsylvania, will be 
discharged the service of the United States upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where they may be 
serving. 

Fifer Joseph Sheffield, Company ;B, Music Boys, Gen- 
eral Service U.S. Army, Newport Barracks, Kentucky, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving. 

Private Joseph H. Warren, General Service U. S. 
Army, now at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, will be dis- 
charged the service of the United States upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where he may be serv- 


ing. 

Private John Coffee, Select Recruits, General Service 

U. 8. Army, St. Louis Depot, Missouri, now on detached 
service in quartermaster’s department at that depot, will 
be discharged the service of the United States upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where he may be serv- 
ing. 
—_—- Thornton Bell, Permanent Troop, General 
Mounted Service U.S. Army, Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this or- 
der at the place where he may serving. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders 
No. 27, of October 20, 1840, from headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Columbia, as directs that Private Michael 
Bradley, Company B, Twenty-third Infantry, “be con- 
fined at hard labor, in charge of a guard, at Alcatraz 
Island, California, for a period of five years” (two years 
of which sentence was remitted by Special Orders No. 
42, of March 1, 1871, from headquarters Department of 
California), is hereby so far remitted as to make the term 
of his confinement two years, commencing October 20, 
1870 (the date of the promulgation of his sentence in or- 
ders). 

Private John E. Naylor, Company K, Twenty-third 
Infantry, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this or- 
der at the place where he may be serving. 

Ordnance Sergeant James Maxwell, U. 8. Army, now 
at Fort Hale, Connecticut, will report in person without 
delay to the superintendent Mounted Recruiting Ser- 
vice, St. Louis Depot, St. Louis, Missouri, for duty at 
that post. Commutation of subsistence at the usual 
rates will be furnished while en route if it is imprac- 
ticable to provide subsistence in kind. The Quarter- 
master’s Department will furhish, the necessary trans- 
portation. ’ 

The leave of absence granted Captain Francis §S. 
Dodge, Ninth Cavalry, in Special Orders No. 87, April 
14, 1869, from this office, is hereby extended three 
months. 

The leave of absence granted Captain Charles N. W. 
Cunningham, Twenty-fourth Infantry, in Special Orders 
No. 40, January 28, 1871, from this office, is hereby ex- 
tended two months. 

Friday, June 23. 


Artificer John J. Swan, Company A, Battalion of En- 
gineers, having been appointed hospital steward U. S. 
Army, will report to the commanding officer Willet’s 
Point, New York, for assignment to duty. 

Hospital Steward O. .A. Bailey, U. S. Army, is hereby 
relieved from duty at Willet’s Point, New York, and 
will report by letter to the commanding general 
ment of the East for assignment to duty. 
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Bugler Hagan H. Eckels, Com; 
now with his command, will be disc 


Private Henry F 
ivate He idler, Com K, Fourth Infantry, 
now with his men will be dive +! 
the United States by his post commander, provided there 
be no impediment, as desertion, etc., upon condition that 
the expenses incurred by his enlistment, fixed at $40 
59, be refunded to the United States. The money ma 
be paid to the commanding officer of the post, who will 
give triplicate receipts therefor, one of which will be re- 
tained by him as authority for the discharge, one will be 
forwarded to this office, and one will be retained by the 
wey whom the + agen is paid. a soldier is en- 
ti pay, etc., only under paragra 1371, Revised 
U. 8. Army aiene of 1969. “ 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, As- 
sistant Surgeon John D. Hall is hereby relieved from 
duty in the Department of Arizona, and will report in 
person to the commanding general Department of Da- 
kota, for assignment to duty. 

Private Benjamin Kirkbride, General Mounted Ser- 
vice U. 8S. Army, now on recruiting service at Boston, 
Massachusetts, will be discharged the service of the 
United States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be serving. 

Leave of absence for six months, with permission to 
go beyond sea, is hereby granted Major A. P. Morrow, 
Ninth Cavalry. . 

Sergeant William Carroll, Company H, Fifth Infan- 
try, and Private James Prior, Company K, Third Infan- 
try, having performed the dutes assigned them in 
Special Ordors No. 95, June 19, 1871, from headquarters 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, will return to their station 
at Fort Leavenworth. The Quartermaster’s Department 
will furnish the necessary transportation, and the Sub- 
sistence Department commutation of rations at the usual 
rates. 

Leave of absence for three months is hereby granted 
First Lieutenant Stephen Baker, Sixth Infantry, to take 
effect when the post commander can spare his services. 


Saturday, June 2A. 


The Quartermastor’s Department will furnish trans- 
portation for Frederick Rigle, an insane man, late a pri- 
vate of Company E, Seventh New Jersey Volunteers, and 
one attendant, from Hampton, Virginia, to Washington, 
D.C., and for the attendant back to Hampton. The 
cost of this transportation will be paid by the Surgeon- 
General of the Army. 

Sergeant Daniel Weigand, Company C. Permanent 
Party, General Service U. S. Army, Fort Columbus, New 
York Harbor, now with his command, will be discharged 
the service of the United States upon the receipt of this 
order at the place where he may be serving. 

Private Henry Barnet, Company H, Eighth Cavalry, 
now with his command, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be eerving. 

Private Jason J. Cady, Buttery B, Fifth Artillery, now 
with his command, will be discharged the service of the 
United States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be serving. 

Leave of absence for six months, to take effect at such 
time as the commanding officer Department of Dakota 
may indicate, is hereby granted First Lieutenant C. S. 
Roberts, Seventeenth infantry. 

First Lieutenant Joseph M. Kelley, Tenth Cavalry, 
and the enlisted men accompanying him, Sergeant James 
Cox and Private Samuel Janifer, Company I, Tenth Cay- 
alry, having completed the duty assigned them in Spe- 
cial Orders No. 125, June 12, 1871, from headquarters 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory, will return to their sta- 
tion at Camp Supply, with permission to delay ten days 
en route. The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish 
the necessary transportation and the Subsistence Depart- 
ment commutation of rations at the usual rates for the 
enlisted men. 

Ordnance Sergeant Thomas G. Dennen, U. S. Army, 
now on furlough in this city, will report in person with- 
out delay to the commanding officer Jackson Barracks, 
Louisiana, for duty at that post. Commutation of sub- 
sistence at the usual rates will be furnished while en 
route if it is impracticable to provide subsistence in kind. 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the neces- 

transportation. 

ve of absence for sixty days, with permission to 
apply to the Adjutant-General for an extension of sixty 
days, is hereby granted Second Lieutenant Clayton S. 
Burbank, Tenth Infantry. 


Monday, June 26. 


Brigadier-General A. B. Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, is 
hereby authorized to visit the following arsenals, viz. : 
Benicia, Vancouver, Leavenworth, and Rock Island, on 
public business connected with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. On completion of this duty he will return to his 
station in this city. 

On the recommendation of the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, Captain George H. A. Dimpfel, military storekeeper, 
Quartermaster’s Department, is hereby temporarily re- 
lieved from duty as disbursing officer at Camp Verde, Ari- 
zona Territory, and will, upon the receipt of this order, 
proceed to headquarters Dupestenens of Arizona, with 
his books and papers, turn over to the chief quarter- 
master all public funds in his possession, and, under his 
direction, make up and render his missing accounts. 

On the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, Ma- 
jor Nicholas Bowen, Corpsof Engineers, will report to 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Thom, Corps of Engineers, 
for duty, taking his station at Boston, Massachusetts. 

At his own request, Colonel George Stoneman, Twen- 
ty-first Infantry, will report in person to Major-General 
John M. Schofield, president of the retiring board con- 
vened at San Francisco, California, by Special Orders 
No. 235, June 16, 1871, from this office, for examination 
by the board. 


y F, Third Cavalry, 
Enenged the eantenel 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 

lace where he may be serving, if in the opinion of the 
Seusteen’ commander it can be done without detriment 


the service of 





try, now with his command, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at - lace where he may be serving. Rey - — is 
entitled to pay, etc., only under paragraph 1,371, Revised 
U. 8. Army Saguictiens of 1863. 
The following-named enlisted men, belonging to the 
commands set opposite their respective names, and with 
which they are now serving, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the places where they may be serving: Farrier Ed- 
ward J. Kush, Company D, Eighth Cavalry ; Musician 
Frederick A. Clark, band of Eighth Cavalry; Private 
Thomas Doyle,jBattery G, Fourth Artillery; Private 
James G. Neeld, Permanent Troop, General Mounted: 
Service U. 8S. Army, St. Louis Arsenal, Missouri. 
The appearance of Lieutenant-Colonel George L. Hart- 
suff, assistant adjutant- general, before the retiring 
board convened at Philadelphia by Special Orders No. 
201, May 23, 1871, from this office, under verbal authori- 
ty, for re-examination by the board, is hereby confirmed, 
and mileage authorized from Chicago, Illinois, to Phi la- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and return. 
Private Lawrence Farrington, Company C, Thirteenth 
Infantry, now with his command, will be discharged the 
service of the United States upon the receipt of this or- 
der at the place where he may be serving. 
Captain George B. Hoge, Twelfth Infantry, will re- 
port in person to Major-General John M. Schofield, presi- 
dent of the retiring board convened at San Francisco, 
California, by Special Orders No. 235, June 16, 1871, 
from this office, for examination by the board, under sec- 
6 of General Orders No. 2, January 14, 1871, from this 
office. 








ARMY PERSONAL, 





MaJor George Gibson, acting assistant inspector-gen- 
eral, was ordered June 20 to Forts Riley and Dodge, 
Kansas, on business connected with the headquarters 
Department of the Missouri. 

THE leave of absence for seven days taken June 17 by 
Major William Hays, Fifth Artillery, as post commander, 
was extended seven days by orders from headquarters 
Department of the East, June 22. 
First Lieutenant Edward Field, Fourth Artillery, 
was relieved June 23 from duty as a member of the Gen- 
eral Court-martial convened at Fort McHenry, Md., and 
First Lieutenant H. H. C. Dunwoody, Fourth Artillery, 
detailed as a member. 

ON surgeon’s certificate of disability, leave of absence 
for thirty days was granted Captain Theodore J. Ecker- 
son, assistant quartermaster U. 8S. Army, by orders from 
headquarters Department of Texas, June 5, with permis- 
sion to leave the limits of the department. 

THE following officers reported at headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific, during the week ending 
June 19, 1871: Second Lieutenant A. D. B. Sniead, 
Third Cavalry ; Second Lieutenant E. H. Shelton, First 
Cavalry ; First Lieutenant E. P. Murphy, Second Artil- 
lery. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Cap- 
tain W. A. Rafferty, Sixth Cavalry, by orders from 
headquarters Department of the Missouri, June 19; and 
leave of absence for thirty days, on surgeon’s certificate of 
disability, to Second Lieutenant H. P. Perrine, Sixth 
Cavalry. 

CAPTAIN James Gilliss, assistant quxrtermaster U. S. 
Army, was relieved June 19 from duty in the Depart- 
ment of Dakota, and will proceed and report to the as- 
sistant adjutant-general, headquarters Military Division 
of the Missouri, in compliance with orders, headquarters 
Military Division of the Missouri. 

AcTinG Assistant Surgeon J. Frazier Boughter, U. 8. 
Army, was ordered June 18 to report to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Randall, D. T., for duty, relieving 
Acting Assistant Surgeon G. E. Lord, U. 8S. Army, who 
will proceed and report to the commanding officer of 
Whetstone Agency D. T., for duty at that station. 

THE orders directing Major George W. Schofield, 
Tenth Cavalry, to proceed to Camp Supply, I. T., and 
report to the colonel of his regiment for duty, were re- 
voked June 19. On the expiration of a leave of absence 
for twenty-five days, granted him June 22, Major Scho- 
field will proceed to Fort Sill, I. T., reporting whon his 
arrival to his regimental commander for duty. 

Surcron E. H. Abadie, U. S. Army, medical director 
of the Department of the Lakes, was ordered June 22, to 
proceed to Cleveland, Ohio, and make the examination 
and report directed in ati endorsement on papers referred 
to these headquarters from the Adjutant-General’s office, 
dated June 16,1871. After making the examination 
Surgeon Abadie will return to his station, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted First 


Twentieth Infantry. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. E. 
Lord, U. 8. Army, having reported at these headquarters, 
will proceed and report to the commanding officer of 
Fort Randall, D. T., for duty at that post. 

GENERAL James A. Ekin, brevet brigadier-general 
U.S. Army, lieutenant-colonel and deputy quartermas- 
ter-general, chief quartermaster Department of Texas, 
has been granted leave of absence on account of ill 
health. This is the general's first absence from duty 
since his entry into the service as quartermaster of the 
Twelfth Pennsylvania Infantry in April, 1861. His 
resent address is, care of C. Hanson Soul, Pittsburgh, 
ennsylvania. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointe:] to meet at 
Fort McHenry, Md., June 26. Detuil for the court: 
Captain H. C. Hasbrouck, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieu- 
tenant Edward Field, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieuten- 


i 
8 


t 


ant Arthur Morris, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant 


F 
Leaveuworth, Kansas, June 16. 


Tallahassee, Florid 


Sheldon, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant W. R. 
Quinan, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant E. 8S. 
Chapin, Fourth Artillery. Kirst Lieutenant J. W. Roder, 
adjutant Fourth Artillery, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Adams, Rhode Island, June 26. Detail for the 
court: Captain W. F. Randolph, Fifth Artillery ; First 
Lieutenant J. A. Fessenden, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieu- 
tenant B. K. Roberts, Fifth Artillery; First Lieutenant 
Wells Willard, Fifth Artillery; Second Lieutenant D. 
D. Johnson, Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant C. R. 
Barnett, Fifth Artillery; Second Lieutenant W. 5. 
Chaplin, Fifth Artillery. First Lieutenant W. B. Beck, 
regimental quartermaster, Fifth Artillery, judye-advo- 
cate. 

IN obedience to paragraph 2, Special Orders No. 176, 
Adjutant-General’s office, current series, George Crook, 
brevet major-general U.S. Army, assumed command of 
the Department of Arizona June 4. The following- 
named officers constitute the department stuff: Captain 
A. H. Nickerson, Twenty-third Infantry, aide-de-camp, 
acting assistant adjutant-general; Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles H. Tompkins, deputy quartermuster-general, 
chief quartermaster; Captain John W. Turner, Com- 
missary Department, chief commissary; Surgeon E. I. 
Baily, medical director ; Major Caarles J. Sprague, chief 
paymaster; Major James Nelson, paymaster; Major 
Robert Morrow, paymaster. 

THE following officers were registere1 at headquarters 
Department of the East for the week ending June 27: 
Second Lieutenant R. H. Patterson, First Artillery; 
Colonel H. B. Clitz, Tenth Infantry ; Captain H. A. Has- 
call, Fifth Artillery; Captain R. H. Jackson, First Ar- 
tillery ; Lieutenant-Colonel William Chapman (retired) ; 
Assistant Surgeon J. H. Kinsman, U.S. Army; Second 
Lieutenant H. S. Weeks, Eighth Cavalry; Captain B. F. 
Rittenhouse, Fifth Artillery; Captain W. A. Morye, 
Ordnance Corps; Major M. A. Reno, Seventh Cavalry ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. T. S. Laidley, Ordnance Corps ; 
Captain J. H. Butler (retired.) 

In acecrdance with orders from the headquarters De- 
partment of Dakota, June 15, 1871, Captain D. P. Heap, 
U.S. Engineers, chief engineer of the department, will 
proceed to Chicago, Illinois, accompanied by his assist- 
ant, Mr. W. H. Wood, and taking with him such in- 
struments as may be requisite for his purposes, reporting 
on his arrival to Captain J. W. Barlow, chief engineer 
Military Division of the Missouri, for the purpose of 
accompanying him on an exploring expedition to the 
sources of the Yellowstone river, in Montana Territory. 
After completing the duty herein devolved upon him, 
Captain Heap will return and resume his dutics vt these 
headquarters. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, June 27. Detail for the court: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Roberts, Fourth Artillery ; 
Captain Richard Lodor, Fourth Artillery ; Captain 5. S. 
Elder, First Artillery; Captain S. N. Benjamin, Second 
Artillery ; First Lieutenant C. C. McConnell, Vifth Ar- 
tillery ; First Lieutenant J.C. White, First Artillery ; 
First Lieutenant J. M. Ingalls, First Artillery; First 
Lieutenant R. P. Strong, Fourth Artillery; First Lieu- 
tenant J. B. Burbank, Third Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 


ant Arthur Cranston, Fourth Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 
ant H. W. Hubbell, Jr., First Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 
ant John Simpson, Fourth Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 
aut A. L. Morton, Fifth Artillery. 
E. P. Newkirk, Fourth Artillery, judge-advocate. 


First Lieutenant 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 


the Army Building, corner of Houston and Greene 
Streets, New York city, June 29. 
Colonel Israel Vogdes, First Artillery ; Surgeon Charles 
Page, U. 8. Army ; Major Matthew M. Blunt, Fourteenth 
Intantry ; 
Captain R. T. Frank, First Artillery; Captain F. E. 
Taylor, First Artillery; Captain J. W. Powell, Sixth 
Infantry ; First Lieutenant G. L. Luhn, Fourth Infan- 
try ; First Lieutenant W. E. Dougherty, First Infantry ; 
First Lieutenant E. D. Wheeler, First Artillery ; First 
Lieutenant J. W. Dillenback, First Artillery. 
Lieutenant D. M. ‘Taylor, First Artillery, judge-advo- 
cate. 


Detail for the court: 


Captain H. W. Closson, First Artillery ; 


Second 


Joun B. JoHNnson, late a captain of the Sixth 


Cavalry, died at Harrisburg June 24, after a lingering 
and painful illness. 
risburg January 26, 1833, and for many years lived at 
this place. 
vania, and was graduated with the class of 1852, adopted 
civil engineering as a profession, and until 1861 was ac- 
tively engaged on the public improvements of this State. 
He entered the Eleventh Pennsylvania regiment at the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, and served with it as cap- 
tain during the three months’ campaign ; was appointed 
to the U.S. Army as first lieutenant of the Sixth Cav- 
alry May 14, 1861; made brevet major and lieutenant- 
colonel for gallant and meritorious services March 1:3, 


Captain Johnson was born in Har- 


He entered Washington College, Pennsy!- 


Lieutenant R. M. Taylor, Pentiogh sorenty; Oy Taer* | 1865; captain February 3, 1865; and continued 
. "1 : , ?~p re in active service so long as his hea per- 
take effect on the return of Captain J. H. Patterson, mitted. He participated in many of the battles 


n which his regiment was engaged, served on the 
taff of General Hancock at New Orleans, and afterward 


was stationed in Texas. April, 1870, he left Texas on 
sick leave, and had been in bad health from that time 
u 
and a warm and generous friend. 
be deeply regretted by a large circle of acquaintances in 


ntil his death. Captain Johnson was a gallant soldier 
His early death will 


he Army and in civil life. 





CHANGES OF STATIONS. 
Tne following is alist of the changes of stations of troops re- 


ported at the War Department since last report: 


Company M, Fifth Cavalry, from Fort McPherson, Nebraska, to 

ort Laramie, Wyoming, May 21. Arrived at Fort Laramie. 

Company K, Fifth Infantry, from Fort Harker, Kansas, to Fort 

Ordered. 

Company K, Sixteenth Infantry, from Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Juae 9. Ordered. 

in headquarters or stations of batteries of artillery 








Private James Ros¢warne, Company B, Twelfth Infan- 


J.B. Hazelton, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant G. W. 


re. 


No change 
ported at this office since June 21. 
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War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, June 19, 1871. 
General Court-martial Orders No. 10. 

I. Before a General Court-martial which convened at Omaha 
Barracks, Nebraska, April 24, 1871, pursuant to Special Orders No. 
146, War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, April 12, 1871, 
and of which Colonel W. H. Emory, Fifth Cavalry, is president, 
was arraigned and tried Assistant Surgeon W. H. H. Michler, U. 


. Army. P 

Charge I. “ Drunkenness on duty, in violation of the 45th Arti- 
cle of War.” 

Charge II. “ Drunkenness, in violation of the 99th Article uf 


Var.” 

Charge IIT. “‘ Disobedience of orders, in violation of the 9th Ar- 
ticle of War.” 

Charge IV. “‘ Absence without leave.” 

To which charges and their specifications the accused, Assistant 
Surgeon W. H. H. Michler, U. 8. Army, pleaded “ Not guilty.” 

Finding ~The court, having maturely considered the evidence 
adduced, finds the accused, Assistant Surgeon W. H. H. Michler, 
U.S. Army. as follows: 

Charge 1. Of the specification, “ Guilty;” of the charge, ‘ Guil- 


y. E 
Charge II. Of the specification, “‘ Guilty ;” of the charge, “ Guil- 


Charge ITI. Of the first specification, ‘‘ Guilty ;” of the second 
specification, ‘ Guilty ;” of the charge, ‘* Guilty.” 

ag IV. Of the specification, “Guilty;” of the charge, 
“ Gailty.” 

Sentence—And the court does therefore sentence him, Assistant 
Sorgeon W. H. H. Michler, U. 8. Army, “to be cashiered ” 

II. The proceedings of the General Court-martial in the forege- 
ing case having been submitted to the President of the United 
States, the proceedings, findings, and sentence are approved, and 
the sentence will be duly executed. 

ILI. Assistant Surgeon W. H. H. Michler, U. S- Army, accord- 
ingly ceases to be an officer of the Army from the date of this order. 

IV. The General Court-martial of which Colonel W. H. Emory, 
Fifth Cavalry, is president, is hereby dissolved. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

Wittiam D. Wuippte, Assistant Adjutant-General. 





LETTERS IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 

Tae following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post- 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which they are sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, Washington: 

ARMY. 
JUNE 23, 

| Reeside, J. E., Colonel—3. 
JUNE 27. 

| Schwartz, Adolph, Colonel. 


THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 





Pounder, Mark, Captain. 


Black, A. P., Captain. 











VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


Tue Polaris, under instructions from Washington, 
was to leave the Brooklyn Navy-yard June 29. This was 
also set down as tbe date of her sailiug for the Arctic 
seas. Captain Hall desired, however, to postpone his 
departure until the 30th June. 

ABOUT six months ago the United States secured a 
verdict against a Mr. R. D. Bogart for $25,000, which he 
was alleged to have embezzled while employed as pay- 
master’s clerk on board the receiving ship Vermont. Un- 
satisfied, however, with the result, defendant’s counsel 
a few weeks ago moved for a new trial, and Judge Bene- 
dict, in the United States District Court, rendered a de- 
cision denying the motion. 

Tue U.S. steamer Lancaster, flag-ship of Rear-Admi- 
ral Joseph Lanman, sailed from Montevideo for Rio 
Janeiro on the 12th May. The U. S. sloop-of-war Ports- 


mouth, Commander Semmes, had left Bahia on her re- é 


turn to Montevideo, and was momentarily expected at 
the latter port. The Wasp, Lieutenant-Commander 
O’Kane, arrived at Montevideo from Colonia (Uruguay) 
on the 8th May, and will remain there till about the Ist 
of June, when she would proceed to Paraguay to take 
the Hon. J. L. Stevens, United States Minister, to the 
capital of that country, on a diplomatic visit. Prior to 
the sailing of the Lancaster a change was made in the 
command of the Wasp, Lieutenant-Commander Henry 
D. H. Manley, formerly executive officer of the Lancas- 
ter, being ordered to her, and her late commander, James 
O’Kane, returning to the flag-ship. Master George H. 
Church, late of the Wasp, has been detached and returns 
to the United States in charge of prisoners. 

Tue following despatch was received at the Navy De- 
partment, June 28: 

ConEA, June 23, 1871. 
To the Secretary of the Navy: 

The Coreans not apologizing for their treacherous at- 
tack, on the 10th we landed at Kang-Hoa, took and de- 
stroyed the lower fort and munitions. On the 11th we 
took another fort and then stormed and captured the 
stronghold. Five forts have been taken. The troops 
which defended them are reported as numbering eleven 
thousand. There was desperate hand-to-hand fighting 
in the citadel. The ordnance was destroyed, 481 pieces 
(principally small brass pieces), very many small arms 
and fifty flags tuken. We counted 243 dead Coreans 
around the citadel. We had three killed. They were 
the gallant Lieutenant McKee, who was first inside the 
citadel, killed with bullet and spear, Marine Dennis 
Hanrahan, and Landsman Seth Allen. Our nine wounded 
are all out of danger and doing well. 

JouN Ropeers, Commodore U. 8. Navy. 


CoMMODORE George 8S. Blake, U. S. Navy, who died 
suddenly at his residence in Longwood, near Boston, June 
17, was best known in our naval service through his con- 
nection with the Naval Academy, over which he presided 
as superintendent from 1858 to 1865, a period covering 
the war and the years immediately preceding-and suc- 
ceeding it. He was in command there at the outbreak 
ofthe Rebellion, and his steadfast loyalty and prompt ac- 
tion saved the property of the institution from passing 
into the hands of the rebels, who had théir plans all laid 
to seize it. This chapter in his experience the old Com- 
modore referred to with just pride as the crowning act 
in his naval career, which was even then drawing near 
its close. Commodore Blake was a native of Massachu- 





setts, from which State he was appointed into the naval 
service April 23, 1818, and commissioned a lieutenant 
March 31, 1827. He was promoted to commander Febru- 
ary 27, 1847, to captain September 14, 1855, and to com- 
modoro July 16, 1262. He was on duty in the West 
India squadron in 1829; engaged in the survey of Narra- 
gansett Bay 1831 to 1835 ; at the Navy-yard, Philadel- 
phia, in 1834, and again in 1848 and 1849; on coast sur- 
vey duty 1837 to 1847. He was fleet captain of the Med- 
iterranean squadron 1850 to 1852; in the Bureau of Con- 
struction, Navy Department, 1853 to 1855. His last ser- 
vice was as light-house inspector, 1866 to 1869. He was 
a map. of high personal character, and commanded the 
confidence and respect of all who knew him. 


THE officers of the Russian corvette Vsadnick during 
their brief stay in New York have been the recipients of 
many courtesies from the United States naval officers 
stationed at this port and from private citizens. On Mon- 
day last they were entertained at dinner in the New 
York Hotel by officers from the Brooklyn Navy-yard ; 
after which, under the escort of General Liebenau, of the 
staff of Major-General Shaler, commanding First division 
N. G. 8. N. Y., and Surgeons Wells and Pitkins, U. S. 
Navy, the party visited the handsome armory of the Sev- 
enth Infantry N. G., and were courteously received by 
Colonel Clark, Captain Kipp, and many of the officers and 
members of this fine command. After a thorough inspec- 
tion of the armory, the officers were escorted by the Fourth 
company headed by the regimental band to the New York 
Hotel; arriving at which, Mr. Wrisley, the proprietor, 
entertained the company and officers. ‘There was much 
enthusiasm, and the Russian naval officers showed much 
gratification at this impromptu reception, and particular- 
ly when the band played the Russian national airs. The 
Russian officers entertained were Captain Mikhayloff, 
Navigating Lieutenant Wassilieff, Sub-Lieutenants 
Onnatsitsivitch and Polisadoff, and Second Engineer 
Kokrin. 


LIEUTENANT-Commander Theodore F. Jewell, of the 
Naval Observatory, was married to Miss Lizzie Poor, 
daughter of Admiral Poor, at half-past five o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon, June 15, at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Washington, D.C. Among the distinguished 
people present, as the World correspondent informs us, 
were “Secretary Robeson, Admirals Jenkins, Alden, Rad- 
ford, and Powell, General Ramsey, and others. The 
bride was escorted by her father, the groom escorting 
Mrs. Poor into the church. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Elliott, Miss Thomas, Miss Beall, and Miss Fletcher ; 
and the groomsmen Lieutenant-Commanders Schouler, 
Logan, Hooker, and Tracy. The bride was attired in a 
white tulle dress en panier, with flowing train. Her 
head was covered with a long white veil, crowned with 
a wreath of orange blossoms. With the exception of the 
veil, the bridesmaids wore the same costume, with red 
roses in their hair, and their trains looped up with the 
same flowers. The groomsmen all wore the full uniform 
of lieutenant-commanders in the Navy. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Vaughan Lewis, after which 
the happy couple received the congratulations of friends, 
and repaired at once to the residence of the bride’s fa- 
ther, where they held a reception.” 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 
ORDERED. 
June 21,—Lieutenant-Commander George W. Coffin, to torpedo 





uty. 
Midshipman Wm. P. Clason, to the Wachusett. 
JuNE 24,—Midshipman Alphonso H. Cobb, to the Congress. 


DETACHED. 


JuNE 21.—Master Webster Doty, from the Yantic, and placed on 
sick leave. 

June 22.—Captain A. G. Clary, from the command of the Dicta- 
tor, and placed on waiting orders. : 

Lieutenant A. B. Carter, from the St. Mary’s, and placed on sick 
leave. 

Master Geo. H. Church, from the South Atlantic Fleet, and 
placed on waiting orders. 

Medical Inspector Chas. Martin, from the Severn, and placed on 
waiting orders. 

Paymaster Geo. L. Mead, from the Dictator, and ordered to settle 
accounts, 

Lieutenant-Commanders John H. Rowland and Richard P. 
Leary, Lieutenant E. 8. Houston, Master Jerome E. Morse, En- 
- Clinton R, Curtis, Surgeon F. L. Du Boise, Chief Engineer 

. W. Dungan, First Assistant Engineers James P. Sprague, 8. 
L. Smith, and Alexander V. Fraser, Second Assistant Engineers 
James J. Barry, Hugh H. Cline,J. M. Emanuel, and Wm. H 
Platt, from the Dictator, and placed on waiting orders. 

June 24.—Commodore R. B, Hitchcock, from special duty at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant C. M. Anthony, from the receiving ship Vandalia, 
and ordered to the N a , Portsmouth, N. H. } 

June 26.—Lieutenant Chas. T. Arnold, from the receiving ship 
Vermont, and ordered to the Congress. : 

, Master Theodore T. Wood, from the Benicia, and placed on sick 
eave. 

June 27,—Commander B. B. Taylor, from the command of the 
Ashuelot, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander RK. D. Evans, from the Navy-yard, 
Washington, on the 5th of July, and ordered to the Naval Academy 
on the 2uth of September, 





LIST OF DEATHS 
In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Mediciue and Surgery fur the week ending 
June 24, 1871: 


Eugene Hamilton, marine, June 10, Naval Hospital, New York. 

Charles Fredericks, seaman, March 14, U. 8. steamer Portsmouth, 
at sea. 

T. 8S. Williams, master, June 13, Hendersonville, N. C. : 

George Rash, beneficiary, June 16, Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 
* Daniel Hanson, yeoman, June 3, U. 8S. steamer Juniata, at 
Plymouth, Eng. 

Thomas Davis (n ), ordinary seaman, February 9, U. 8. 
steamer Colorado, at Hospital, Nagasaki, Japan. : 

Patrick H. Delanty, marine, April 5, Navy-yard, Philadelphia. 








CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 


Second Lieutenant Otway C. Seven U.S. Marine Corps.—On 
the 20th ult, detached from the Brooklyn, N. Y., Barracks, and 
ordered to Pensacola., Fla., for duty at that post. 

Second Lieutenant John H. Sherburne, U. S. ¥ arine Corps.—On the 
20th ult. granted leave of absence for thirty jays from date; at 
ae of which, to report at the Brooklyn, N. ¥., Station for 

uty. 


‘land military movements is of 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINTS ON NAVAL INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sm: I agree with the author of the article in your 
last issue, “How to Improve the Naval Service,” only 
going further, so that no officer should be sent to that 
institution in any capacity who does not go with the 
wish to benefit it. 


If the graduates of any college are brilliant and men 
of mark, the credit goes to the academic staff of such 
college ; and if, on the contrary, they are the reverse, no 
one thinks of blaming any but the faculty. And those 
professions which are to be supplied by such a college, 
if its graduates are incompetent, do their representatives 
do nothing but grumble, and try to pull it still further 
down? No; they put their shoulders to the wheel, by 
apt suggestions, by encouraging the trial of new and 
improved systems, and by helping those already gradu- 
ated with kind words and professional advice. 

Now there are some grumblers in the Navy who re- 
gard the “ incompetency ” of the graduates, as they call 
it,as always a choice subject of derision, and who, ut- 
terly lacking that esprit de corps of the old service, 
which should prompt them to lend the helping hand of 
encouragement to their juniors, and to hide from pub- 
lic gaze the faults which experience will correct, seldom 
fail to hold up to the ridicule of outsiders the shortcom- 
ings of these young officers, whose very shortcomings are 
due to the action of themselves, the growlers. Had all 
these complaining officers urged upon the Department 
during the war the necessity for rigging ships with sails 
and masts, instead of quietly acquiescing in that system 
which deprived those who graduated then of any chance 
of gaining knowledge in handling sails, had they raised 
their voices then when they would have been potent, 
these gentlemen would not now be complained of. And 
now, if each one of them who raises his voice against the 
academy will resolve to speak nothing at all outside the 
service where he cannot{speak well, and, instead of abus- 
ing it in conversation with other officers, try and sug- 
gest remedies for what he considers so crying an evil, he 
will be acting a charitable part, will be demonstrating 
what is the meaning of esprit de corps, and will be doing 
the State service. 

I offer the following suggestions : 

1. That a dozen vessels of the size of Chesapeake Bay 
schooners—say one hundred tons—be supplied at the 
academy, that they be there rigged as ships, with top- 
gallant sails, and each be equipped with all the requisite 
paraphernalia of a ship of war, except battery and ord- 
nance stores: By making the midshipmen rig them, 
valuable experience would be gained, and expense spared. 

Then make the youngsters go sailing in these craft; 
get them ashore and carry out anchors in boats to get off; 
beat about the bay and find out by themselves the solu- 
tions of knotty subjects in seamanship, just as old-time 
midshipmen found out how to handle ships and canvas 
when thrown upon their own resources as officers of the 
deck of store-ships. Make them use these vessels with 
no instructors, and if twelve are not enough, get double 
that number. The spars and rigging could be fitted 
there, and the sails might be made there too. 

If the craft were built there, it would be all the better 
for their knowledge of naval architecture. 

2. Make the summer cruise one of exercise only, and 
let it be in Long Island Sound. I speak from experi- 
ence as midshipman and officer, when I say foreign 
cruises are of no service in comparison with those on-our 
own coast. 

3. Raise the standard of acquirements upon entering, 
so as to save the time now devoted to rudimentary studies 
for professional ones. , 

4. Infantry tactics are a capital thing, and I think 
the idea of organization inculcated there by the drills 
great benefit under ail 
circumstances in after life. By this discipline in _—_ 
one feels the importance of the captains of tens, and ca 
tains of fifties, and captains of hundreds—finds out the 
necessity of each officer having distinct and responsible 
duties—so that when he is captain he will his 
executive as the head beneath him; when commodore, 
he won’t interfere with the details of his captain’s com- 
mand; and when admiral, he will mind his own business 
still further. It is this military part of an officer’s edu- 
cation which teaches him to regard Secretary Upshur’s 
words as worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold upon 
the wheel of every ship of war, and upon the top of the 
door of every commandant’s office at the navy-yards, that 
“the dignity ofj every officer is best upheld by his sup- 
porting in every possible way the dignity of those be- 
neath him.” 

But when we consider that one year drilling mode- 
rately and studying in the same way is sufficient for 
any intelligent man to acquire everything in the tactics, 
up to battalion drill inclusive, we must also conclude 
that to carry a musket as high private for four years is 
a waste of time. 

To be sure, each year a new class comes in and an old 
one goes out, and all the drill of the companies must be 
repeated in order to indoctrinate the novices; so that all 
the time the new-comers: are being on a, ad 
movements the third class are going over what they have 
learned once, the second class what they have learned 
two years in succession already, and the first class are 
doing the same old thing for the fourth time. 

The remedy is to separate the classes as much in 
drills as in studies, only bringing them together for even 
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ing parades and battalion drill once a month. At all | 
other times let the military proceed as the seamanship 
instruction does, by classes progressively, so that the new 
ones shall not keep back the old. 

Another advantage thus to be gained is that there— 
at the Alma Mater—will be inculcated a higher sense of 
responsibility, a feeling of official pride, and each mid- | 
shipman will act in a more officerlike manner the more | 
he finds he is expected to set the example fto those be- | 
neath him. And promotion to each senior class should 
carry with it distinct privileges, and the idea of rank, | 
tantamount to subordination, about which those young 
gentlemen (a term by the by to be always applied to 
them) are so sensitive, ought to be encouraged. For 
this purpese, no officer or acting officer of a junior class 
should be placed above a senior, etc., just as on board 
ship you never place a boy above an ordinary seaman, or 
an ordinary seaman over a seaman. 

I mean just as you ought not. 
many do, and I have seen it done, and know by the re- 
sults how much such an act impairs the discipline, and 





recollection of my own sensation when, with the crudest 
ideas of organization, an officer for the sake of euphony | 
chose all the first captains from the first class, of which 
I was a member, and all the second captains from the | 
second class, thus placing the latter in command of some 
of the senior class. 

Then, to return to the subject, the fourth class should 
be instructed by the first class (as officers) in the school 
of the soldier, squad, and company and skirmish drill, 
during which time the second and third classes could be 
out on the bay handling the ships. 

If the fourth class be put through so rigid a course of 
instruction (and there is plenty of time) that they be- 
come thoroughly proficient, then all they require when 
they become third and second classmen, and all the pres- 
ent third and second classmen require (supposing, for the | 
sake of illustration, this system to have been working | 
for four years), is a battalion drill once a month, and a| 
skirmish drill once amouth. They can’t forget the man- 
ual, at least with proper officers, and people above these 
officers who would recollect Mr. Upshur’s rule and prop- 
erly support them. 

Part of the drill should be landing mixed forces of ar- 
tillery and infantry. 

In the studies of tactics, the fourth class should study 
that in which they are drilled; the third should master 
battulion drill ; the second make themselves familiar with 
such works as “ Mahan’s Outpost,” “Jebb’s Attack and De- 
fence, Field Fortification, etc.,” and others upon ordinary | 
mititary operations ashore, including the passage of rivers 
(precisely analogous to landing a force from shipboard) ; 
while the military studies of the first should be grand 
operations of combined fleets and armies, with the his- 
tory of all that have been ut all conspicuous, the analysis 
of campaigns both ashore and aflvat, from the time of 
Cyrus to Von Moltke. 








All this seems like an enormous increase to the already 
pretty full list of studies; but, in the first place, [ propose | 
substituting such valuable study for the time now 
wasted in going over the same ground year after year, | 
musket in hand. And I feel sure that in any matter so 
entirely professional the midshipmen would apply them- | 
selves with interest, where now they view the drill with 
dislike. 

Of course the fourth class should have its regular ex- 
ercises in seamanship, and these should be paraimouut ; 
but in this the same principle should apply, and the 
classes be kept separate, so that the progressive drills of 
each might be in illustration of the studi.s of each—all 
being brought together only about once a month for ex- 
hibition or inspection at general exercise by the super- 
intendent or commandant of midshipmen. : 

Contrast this system with the present. 

Now they drill four years at the same thing (some of 
them carrying a musket all the time), and when they 
leave know nothing about anything more advanced than 
battalion drill, simply because they have no means of ac- 
quiring anything mere. Alli the principlesof war and or- 
ganization of armies, on the other hand, would be in their 
possession by the other system; and I hold that a Navy 
officer should study all that pertains to the profession of 
arms. 

5. It is the complaint that recent graduates of the 
academy know nothing of the duties of midshipmen on 
the quarter-deck, and I happen to know that strong ef- 
forts have been made by otticers of the school (them- 
selves graduates) to remedy this evil, but that their 
efforts were prevented by vlder officers who were not 
graduates. 

The remedy for this is to keep the classes separate as 
before, and, if possible, in different ships, while at the 
school; and for the commanding officer not to coddle 
them and let the sharpest of them get upon their blind 
side after they leave there. 

The fourth and third classes, being most numerous, 
would on that account be able to exercise aloft upon 
their respective ships in all the duties of seamen. They 
should be divided into four or five or six parts (each 
class), or into as many as might be unecessary to 
insure an equal amount of exercise in the different du- 

~ties; and to each one of those parts should be assigned 
a subdivision of the time of the summer cruise. Thus if 
the cruise is to last fourteen weeks, and the class num- 
bers seventy members, it should be divided into five 
equal-parts of fourteen each, and during one-fifth of the 
fourteea weeks, or for nineteen days, all thefdetails for 
deck and forecastle officers and quarter-deck midshipmen 
should be made from one of those parts, 

This should not interfere with the rotation of deck 
duties in the sounds, where sometimes fifty tacks are 
made in one day, and where, with all hands on deck, each 
midshipman on board during a week may be taught by 
experience how to use the trumpet. 

The second class will have still more deck duty and 
midshipman’s duty also, and would be numerous enough 
to exercise on one mast or to take in one topsail certainly; 


forecastle more frequently than would the second, and at 
other times would do duty constantly as quarter-deck mid- 
shipmen. Here they will learn to jump literally at the 
order, and that the best officers have when young- 
sters sprung about the deck with an alacrity worthy of 
imitation, and calculated to produce a like zeal on the 
part of the men; and that the great principle is always 
to do work well and energetically, dignity being 
right, but secondary to vim. Thusall drills and exer- 
cises should be made progressive, and hence interesting 
and instructive. ; 

The practice ships should be four vessels of the size of 
the Murion, or the old Vandalia and St. Louis. 

During the summer there should be a let-up in infan- 
try drill and single sticks, and all the time be devoted 
to seamanship. 


As for the duty the third and fourth classes should | 
do when their classmates act the partsof officers; while | 
I’ve no doubt a great | making or shortening sail they should be aloft ; in get- | opinions. 
ting up the anchor they might heave around upon one | 





planet. When I say ‘real,’ I do not mean to deny the 
equal reality of the other epochs, but only that the peri- 
ods of their occurrence cannot be expressed in 1440ths of 
a day without using a fraction. I dislike fractions and 
I like 1440ths; it is perhaps a frivolous little distinction, 
but I took a fancy to discuss only ‘that kind.’ And, 
finding that ‘M. O. L. L. U.S.’ had only provided that 


all | kind in one of his three cases, I felt called upon to tell 


him that he knew little of his business.” 

It comes merely to this. If Canonicus was aware of 
the existence of 2,844 solutions, just as real in every 
sense of the word as the ten that he selected, and fulfil- 
ling strictly every condition of the problem, then it was 


neither wise nor decorous to remark upon M. O. L. L. U. 


8. as he did. But Canonicus is wise and decorous; there- 
fore at the time of writing that remark he did know of 
the existence of by far the larger portion of the solutions 
of a problem on which he was expressing very decided 


A word about the “ fictitious hands ” which I assumed 


capstan, and the men upon the other, and a light deck | in discussing the problem. I seem not to have made my- 
how much dissatisfaction it creates. I have a distinct | would make this possible; but they shouldn’t be per-| self clear to Canonicus in that regard. The hands in 


mitted to go with the men. In catting and fishing the 
anchor, better have merchant purchases and use the crew 
proper, or else contrive some way to keep Jack and the 
midshipmen apart. Young officers will only hear the 
foulest obscenity by being mixed with sailors, nor will 
their tone of morality be benefited. In my day we were 
forced to man the bars with dirty ward-room boys, and 
to take hold of the cat and fish falls alongside negro 
cooks. Very democratic, but unnecessary and most un- 
pleasant to the olfactories and all sense of refinement 


| and self-respect. I condemned it then as energetically 


as I do now, and can’t help thinking those officers who 
are still alive must regret it. 

6. Inculcate a professional pride from the moment an 
éléve enters the academy ; and instead of sneering at any 
little assumption of pardonabie pride, encourage him 
into the conviction that he is not a schoolboy, but an 
officer. 

Throw into their way professional works; let their 
compositions be upon naval subjects; encourage those 
who think for themselves in boat or ship sailing, and use 
the terms “ officerlike,” aud “ officers” as much as possi- 
ble in place of midshipmen. Elevate the standard, and 
they will live up to it; and to all those who, having had 
patience to wade through this hurried essay, are now dis- 
posed to consider this last recommendation unnecessary, 
allow me to repeat those words of gold: “The dignity 
of every officer is best upheld by his supporting in every 
possible way the dignity of those beneath him.” 

BroaD CLve. 

LEAGUE ISLAND, PA., June 24, 1871. 








HOROLOGY AND CONCHOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Srr: Some weeks since a correspondent of the JOURNAL 
put a very neat little question{in “common measures ” by 
asking, in reference to aclock-dial carrying hour, minute, 


| aud second hands in a single arbor, at what times after 


meridian would each of these hands be equidistant be- 
tween the other two ? 

Some week or two subsequently the querist is answer- 
ed that, in reference to two of the three cases involved in 
his proposition, there was no “real solution”; and that 
the third (that of the hour hand being equidistant be- 
tween the minute and second) admitted of ten, and only 
ten, “real solutions.” It was moreover rather broadly 
intimated that in offering a question with but oue solu- 
ble case in three the proposer appeared to “ know little of 
its mathematical nature.” 

In your issue of June 10, I took occasion to correct 
the statement of your second correspondent, “Canoni- 
cus,” and relieve your first, “ M. O. L. L. U.S.,” from the 
imputation of boring people with impossibilities, by 
showing that the first two cases, so far from being in- 
soluble, occur, the one 1,427 times, the other 697 times 
in the twelve hours; while the third was illustrated 730 
times in the same interval, instead of ten times as claim- 
ed by Canonicus. 

To this statement I receive the reply that for “‘ real” 
I must read “ whole number,” and that in not having 
done so I have quoted “ untairly.” 

It appears then that Canonicus has thus appended to 
the problem a condition not contemplated by its origina- 
tor nor in the remotest manner expressed or implied in 
its original terms. 

He chooses to discuss only the cases where the inter- 
vals of time happen to be capable of expression, without 
fractions, in terms of the arbitrary, conventional scale of 
divisions of the day adopted by the inhabitants of this 
part of our planet, He is of course as well aware as 
any one that the question as to whether a given piece of 


space or time is capable of being expressed by an inte-| y 


gral number in an arbitrary scale is the merest “ accident 
of an accident,” and no more affects the reality of the 
quantity than the question of whether it is written in 
red orblackink, The chances, in fact, are infinity to one 
against any portion of time or space, taken at random, 
being integrally commensurable with a given arbitrary 
unit. 247.11 acres of land is as much a real quantity 
under that fractional designation as under the more 
symmetrical one of 100 hectares, and, if the world’s con- 
ventions had furnished no commensurate unit, it would 
be none the less a real quantity. 

But I think I hear Canonicus exclaim impatiently, 
“ My devr sir, don’t instruct me in these elementary 
matters. I know as well as you that an event is an 
event, whether it occurs at 30 3-11 seconds after 12 
or at 12 minutes after 1; and that the fact of the 
one period being fractional and the other integral 
is the mere accident that our conventional divisions 
of time happen to fit the one interval and not the 
other. I knew all about the three thousand or s0 so- 
lutions you mention, but I chose to discuss only ten of 
them. I do not claim any special pre-eminence for these 
ten epochs, except that they possess the curious quality 
of being expressed in whole numbers in one of our arbi- 





while the first class, consisting perhaps of not more than 
thirty, would have their duties in charge of the deck and 





trary divisions of time, viz., 1440ths of a rotation of our 


question were not prolongations of the material ones, but 
localized abstractions, constantly bisecting the angles 
made by the three material hands considered in pairs. 
They serve to reduce the question to the old familiar one 
of coincidences, officiating in fact much as does the “ fic- 
titious sun ” in the discussion of the equation of time, ete. 
I should have liked to introduce two more, to make up 
the legitimate number of arms for my relative, the pieu- 
vre; but as the clock had not even got a little behind- 
hand, I gave it up. 

And now can I have a line or two for purely family 
matters? Canonicus, I am certain, didn’t overlook my 
sponsorial appellation, for he even did me the honor to 
italicize it knowingly. Then why, why “ proof-armor- 
ed ” ?—mixing us up with that old-fogy family of Tets, 
like the Smiths “respectable but now nearly extinct,” 
we who never don other than “ paper” armor, and who 
depend fer support and safety on our “ pen” and “ink.” 

But how could I expect consideration for the refine- 
ments of family feeling from one to whom sub-kingdoms 
are as nothing, and who discovers “ crustacean imagery” 
in clams and cuttle-fish, guorwm magna pars Lam whom ? 

‘ DiBRANCHIATE CEPHALOPOD. 

New York, June 24, 1871. 

CAMP WRIGHT, CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Sir: A very incorrect and incomplete description of 
this post, now garrisoned by Company A, Twelfth Infan- 
try, has been given in the Surgeon-General’s report of 
barracks. I can vouch for the correctness of the report 
which follows. 

Camp Wright is in latitude 39 deg. 48 min. N., longi- 
tude 123 deg. 15 min. W. from Greenwich. The mili- 
tary reservation is the west half of section 1, and east 
half of section 2, township 22, range N. 13 W., being 
one mile sqaare,as per Gereral Orders No. 60, dated 
headquarters Department of California, October 5, 186%), 
and Land Office report of 1866. The camp occupies the 
northwest corner near the foot hills, on a slightly undu- 
lating gravelly bottom, which in summer becomes 
parched. Round Valley, Mendocino county, in which 
the post is situated, is 1,800 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is about eight miles in diameter, surrounded 
by the highest ridges of the Coast Range of mountains. 
Eel river nearly surrounds the outside foot of these 
mountains; this river is fordable in summer, but swells 
to a rapid and dangerous stream in winter. 

Firewood is becoming very scarce, but coal has been 
discovered in great abundance within three miles of 
camp. 

Covelo, a small post town of about a dozen houses, is 
one mile from camp; it is favored with a weekly mail. 

An Indian reservation occupies about 5,000 acres, run- 
ning across the north part of the valley, upon which 
there are about 750 Indians of various tribes. Their 
quarters are two and a half miles from this post; they 
cultivate about 3,000 acres. About sixty American fami- 
lies are settled in the valley. The soil is fertile, produc- 
ing large crops of cereals, aad all kinds of vegetables ex - 
cept potatoes; but stock-raising is the principal occupa- 
tion. 

The valley is entered from the south by an excellent 
wagon road from Ukiah, which remains in good condition 
for heavy teams from May 1 to November 30. Our supplies 
and the United States mail come by this road; from the 
east by a splendid natural road from Tehama and Red 
Bluff, passable for heavy teams from July 1 to September 
30; from the north by a trail leading to Humboldt county; 
from the west by a trail to Cahto; but a wagon road will 
be cut this year to Cahto, which will give us a splendid 
road to the Pacific coast, passable for heavy teams all the 





ear. 
Round Valley was first occupied by troops in 1893, 
abandoned in 1861, and reoccupied in December, 1862, 
when the present post was established, und named in 
honor of the depot commander. It has quarters for one 
company of infantry ; that is, for three company officers, 
one doctor, one hospital steward, and sixty enlisted men. 
The officers’ quarters consist of one brick and three 
very old log buildings, each containing from one to four 
rooms and a kitchen. 
The laundresses’ quarters consist of two frame build- 
ings, each containing two rooms and two kitchens. = 
The company barrack is an adobe building 200 by 27 
feet, walls twelve feet high, twenty-two feet high from 
floor to centre of roof, all inside measurement, having 
three duvors and nine windows in front, eleven windows 
and one door in rear, two windows and one door in each 
end. Roof projects ten feet all around. Fifty feet have 
been divided off for offices, storeroom, and first sergeant 
and company quartermaster-sergeant’s rooms, leaving 1 
feet for men’s dormitory, giving to each of the fifty met 
who would occupy it when the company is full an aver 
age of eighty-one surface feet, or 1,377 cubic feet. The 
ventilation is good, being four inches between the eves 
and roof all around the buildizg. Each man has af 





iron cot. 
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The kitchen and dining-room, sixty feet long, is half 
frame, half log; the bakery is frame; carpenter’s shop 


is slabs. The tailor and shoemaker have an old log} 


house. The guard-house is log, prison-room twelve feet 


square and fifteen feet high, with two windows opposite | 


well grated ; windows removed in summer. 

The quartermaster’s and commissary storehouse is 
60x 12x 10 feet; has ample capacity for one year’s sup- 
plies. 

The hospital is a one-story frame building, 44 by 18 by 
12 feet, neither lathed nor plastered. The ward, 24 by 18 
by 12 feet,contains four beds, giving an average of 108 sur- 


face feet or 1,296 cubic feet to each bed; but the average | 


number of sick in hospital has been less than one man, 
and the average number either sick in hospital or com- 
pany quarters was exactly 1g men per day during 1870. 
This great improvement in the. health of the command 
is attributable to the large, commodious, and well-ven- 
tilated new company barrack, which was first occupied 
in October, 1869. 

The corral is about 500 feet from nearest building. 
The drainage is good, and all the buildings are shaded 
by fine oak trees. Three wells supply the garrison with 
water during nine months of each year, and from Sep- 


tember to December water is hauled from a creek about, 


two miles distant. 

Allthe sinks are open trenches, over which movable 
buildings are placed ; they are filled in with earth and a 
new one dug when required. 

The climate is very dry, except during the rainy sea- 
son, which is usually from November to May. Snow 
seldom falls in tle valley, though the mountains all 
around become covered with it; and there is hardly any 
dew. Stoves should not be taken down until June 1, 
when, and not before, the general cleaning up of post 
and quarters should commence. The supply of food is 
good, vegetables plenty. The mean temperature during 
1870 was 57.40, the extremes being 110 deg. in August 
and 23 deg. in December. The rainfall was 23.36 inches ; 
this includes about three inches of snow. 

The meteorological register from November, 1863, to 
May 1871, both months included, shows the following 
daily mean average : 


Thermometer. : Weather, 
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Average an- 
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RemMarks,—Greatest annual fall of rain was in 1866, 67 2-10 inch- 





es, and in 1867, 67 6-lv inches. Lowest annual fall of rain was in 
1879, 23 4-10 inches. Highest range of thermometer was in 1866, 
112 degrees, Lowest range of thermometer at7 a. M. was in 1567, 
15 degrees. 


The diseases contracted from Indians are not so fre- 
quent as formerly. 

In 1868 the mean strength was 103.58; the whole 
number taken sick, 263; with malarial fevers, 16; with 
diarrhoea and dysentery, 29; tonsillitis, 1 ; venereal dis- 
eases, 40; rheumatism, 44; phthisis, 1; catarrhal affec- 
tions, including laryngitis, bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
pleurisy, 388 ; and there was one death. The cubic feet 
of air space to each man who occupied the company bar- 
rack were 212. 


In 1869 the mean strength was 81.41; the whole num- | 
ber taken sick, 146; with malarial fevers, 9; with diar- | 


thea and dysentery, 28; tonsillitis, 4; diphtheria, 1; 
venereal diseases, 17; rheumatism, 10; phthisis, 4; ca- 
tarrhal affections, including laryngitis, bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, and pleurisy, 27; cubic feet of air space to each 
man who occupied the company barrack, 450, 

In 1870 the mean strength was 56.77; the whole num- 
ber taken sick, 52; with malarial fevers, 7; with diar- 
thoea and dysentery, 5; venereal diseases, 12 ; rheuma- 
tism, 5; catarrhal affections, including laryngitis, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and pleurisy, 5; cubic feet of air 
space to each mun who occupied the company barrack, 


1,377. 


SHERMAN’S ENCOUNTER WITH SATANTA. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 


Str: Our post was honored by a visit from the illus- 


trious Commander-in-Chief, “ Papa Sherman,” a few days | 


since. He made quite a stay of it, arriving on the 23d 


of May and remaining until the morning of the 30th. | 


The tour of the General through the wilds of the West 
was not without its incidents of interest. While en 
route from Fort Griffin to Fort Richardson, both in Tex- 
as,a band of marauding Indians, supposed to be of the 
Kioway tribe, attacked and destroyed a wagon train a 
few miles from his camp. The news of the outrage 
reached him soon after, and upon his arrival at Fort 
Richardson, which is commanded by Colonel Mackenzie 
of the Fourth Cavalry, he ordered him to set out at once 
in pursuit of the Indians with all the force he could mus- 
ter, to follow their trail until he found and punished 
them. This was about the 18th of May. On the 27th 


Satauta, principal chief of the Kioways, with about a | 





| While in the presence of the General, Satanta openly 
| boasted of having just returned from. a successful raid 
in Texas, where he had killed five white men and cap- 
| tured a lot of horses and mules; that it was he who de- 
stroyed the wagon train mentioned above. ‘“ And now,” 
| said he insolently, “ what are you going to do about it ?” 
| Excitement reached the highest pitch, pistols were 
| drawn, bows strung, and for a few moments the life of 
the General was in great danger. General Grierson, at 
whose quarters the scene occurred, had a personal en- 
counter with one of the Inidian braves, disarming him of 
a carbine which he was endeavoring to bring to bear 
upon General Sherman. About a dozen of the guard, 
who had been previously seut for unknown to the In- 
dians, rushed upon the scene and soon cleared the prem- 
ises. Satanta, Satank, and several others were captured, 
while the rest, amounting perhaps to half a dozen, 
mounted their ponies in hot haste and dashed off to join 
the main portion of the band, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, yelling like fiends, and shooting their arrows and 
pistols at those they met on the way. But the cavalry 
were after them, and an exciting chase ensued. One of 
the Indians was killed, but the rest, squaws and all, made 
their escape. One of the soldiers, Private Edward Giv- 
ins of Company D, received a slight flesh wound in the 
| leg; no others were injured. 

Satanta, Satank, and Big Tree were placed in irons 
and closely confined under a strong guard, while/ the 
other prisoners were turned loose on the promise of good 
behavior and the restoration of all their ill-gotten booty 
taken from the Texans and Government during their late 
forays. The whole garrison was wild with excitement dur- 
ing the day, and General Sherman was extolled to the 
skies for his prompt and decisive action in the matter. 
He gave orders that the prisoners should be kept until 
Colonel Mackenzie of the Fourth Cavalry should come 
and take them down to the borders of Texas, the field of 
their many bloody outrages, and turn them over to the 
civil authorities, there to be dealt with by the people as 
their oft-repeated crimes demand. 

On Sunday, the 4th of June, Colonel Mackenzie with 
six companies of his regiment arrived here. As hay al- 
ready been seen, his pursuit of the enemy had been un- 
successitul. But thanks to our Commander-in-Chief and 
the gallant post commandant, he found the principal 
objects of his search ready caged here and in waiting to 
be turned over to him, and after waiting until the 
morning of the 8th, to give his weary command a few 

| days of much needed rest, he took charge of the prisoners 
and started upon his return to Fort Richardson, Texas. 

Upon learning their destination, the three captive 

| chieis plainly exhibited symptoms of alarm and regret. 
They knew well that they were only going to their 
death, and acknowledged as much to the commanding 
officer. One of them, Satank, a hoary-headed old sinner 
sixty years of age or thereabout, grown gray in 
iniquity and deeds of blood, began chanting his death 
song as soon as he left his prison for the wagon that was 
prepared for his conveyance. They had scarcely de- 
scended the hill on which the post stands when his song 
|ended, and, slipping off his handcuffs, Satank drew a 
short butcher's knife which he had concealed about his 
clothes, and sprang upon tbe corporal of the guard, who 
was riding in the wagon. Seeing his danger, the soldier 
leaped out upon the ground, receiving only a slight 
scratch from the knife. Satank then seized a carbine 
and attempted to use it, when a shot from one of the 
| guards shattered his arm, Several other shots followed 
in quick succession, and one of them taking effect in 
his breast killed him almost instantly. The other pris- 
| oners remained quiet witnesses of the whole affair. As 
soon as order was restored, the command proceeded on 
its way, leaving the body of the dead Indian to be dis- 
| posed of by the post authorities. Thus ended the career 
|of one of the bloodthirsty land pirates that have long 
| been the scourge of the frontier. May the rest of his ilk 
speedily follow him, for, until they do, all the Quakers 
in Christendom cannot insure peace upon the borders ot 
Texas and other Western States. 

‘THis post is built on a considerable eminence on the 
south bank of Medicine Bluff creek, a beautiful, clear, 
though small stream, affording an abundance of water 
the year round, and well stocked with various kinds of 
small fish. The country surrounding is somewhat hilly 
and broken, and to;the north and west quite moun- 
tainous, 

To a person standing on a point sufficiently elevated 
to command a comprehensive view of the hills and valleys 
and occasional stretches of level prairie below him, with 
alternating belts of “timber,” fields of waving grass, 

and flower-crowned hilltops, the scenery that strikes the 
eye is one of enchanting beauty, a grand, magnificent 


| one would never grow weary of contemplating. 
The garrison here consists of seven companies of the 
Tenth Cavalry, Colonel B. H. Grierson commanding reg- 
}iment and post. The remaining five companies of the 
regiment are ordered to report here, and will probably 
arrive about the middle of July next. Camp Supply, lL. 
T., the post where four of the companies are now on 
duty, is ordered to be abandoned. 

To say the least, Fort Sillis a very pretty and well 
laid-out post. The buildings, barracks, officers’ quarters, 
storehouses, etc., are of stone; the barracks are all com- 
pleted and occupied, but quite a number of the officers’ 
quarters are yet untenable, owing, I suppose, to the difhi- 
culty of procuring lumber to finish them; it has to be 
hauled all the way from Boggy depot in wagons, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles. The work of 
building the post, however, is under the direction of 
that energetic and faithful servant of Uncle Sam, Cap- 
tain A.-I’. Rockwell, acting quartermaster, who is untir- 
ing in his efforts to bring about an early completion of 
his task. 

The hospital has not yet been commenced, but will be, 


hundred of his band, and among them Satank, Lone|I hear, very soon; for the present, hospital tents are 
Wolf, and Big Tree, three lesser chiefs of bloody noto-| used, tuough I should consider them but poorly adapted 
riety, visited the post for the double purpose of drawing | for the protection of the sick against the sudden changes 


rations from the Indian commissa 
talk” with the “great soldier chief,” General Sherman, 


ry and having a “ big | of weather peculiar to this climate, 


Harp Tack, 
Fort Sin, I, T., June 8, 1871, 
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THE ST. LOUIS BOARD. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Str: Allow me to say a few words through your 
columns about the “ Report of the St. Louis Board on 
Small Arms and Accoutrements,” published by you last 
week. I write as an ex-cavalry officer who has the inter- 
ests of his old branch of the service more fore ams at 
heart, but also as a citizen and taxpayer desiring to pro- 
test against a needless waste of the money of an already 
overburdened country. 

The first that I read about the report in question was 
in your columns, and I desire to treat with the face of it, 
pure and simple, without going into side issues The 
conclusions come to by the board. seem to me to be dis- 
proved to a great extent by their own record of proceed- 
ings. 

! submit these questions to the public: 

i. Why should a board of officers recommend so stren- 
uously the immediate adoption of a costly weapon like 
the Remington (never yet tried in action), while their 
own reports show “frequent failures to explode car- 
tridges, occasional sticking of the empty shell in the 
chamber, and the difficulty of moving the hammer and 
breechlock after firing with heavy charges ” ? 

Il. Why do they unanimously recommend this wea- 
pon when it appears from the notice of the Chief of Ord- 
nance that “the first two of these defects, and also the 
objection arising from the arm loading only at a full 
cock, have been brought to the notice of this bureau by 
the commanding officers of all companies using this 
arm ”? 

Ill. Why, after the temperate and sensible advice of 
General Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, that a sufficient num- 
ber of arms of the three different systems placed first in 
merit be issued for actual service in the field, to be test- 
ed by experiment for a twelvemonth, and be reported on 
by disinterested parties—cvempany commanders, who will 
see the practical working of the weapons—why does 
General Sherman, the Commander-in-Chief, refuse to con- 
cur in this recommendation of General Dyer’s, and fol- 
low it with his own pithy endorsement : 

‘Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War, concurring ful- 
ly with the report of the board. W. T. SHenmay, General” ? 

Some little time ago a report appeared in the papers of 
a meeting of scientific gentlemen at General Sherman’s 
house, at which the General argued in favor of the Rem- 
ington, as the ne plus ultra of military ‘usefulness. 

The Secretary of War seems to concur with General 
Dyer, to judge from the last endorsement, as pithy as 
Sherman’s own: 

‘* The recommendations of the Chief of Ordnance are approved by 
the Secretary of War. Epwanp Scuriver, Inspector-General.” 

To proceed to one part of the report about which I 
feel competent to speak, viz., the cavalry recommenda- 
tions. ‘Lhe board recommend that “cavalry armed with 
the carbine should have a revolver as a substitute for the 
sabre.” Four men on the board might be excused for 
this. The fifth, General Merritt (a cavalry officer who 
was honored by the command of the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac for & short time), has no such ex- 
cuse. He seems to have overlooked the experience of the 
war to follow after the vain conceits of the English cav- 
alry compiler, Denison. These vicious but specious-look- 
ing recommendations are taken almost verbatim from 
Denison’s “ Modern Cavalry.” He recommends that all 
cavalry be divided into two classes, the one armed with 
sabre and pistol only, the other with carbine and revolv- 
cronly. Denison does not pretend to have seen any ser- 
vice. He acts as the mouthpiece of Fitzhugh Lee and 
Rosser, and other Confederate generals, in the only val- 
uable portion of an otherwise purely theoretical book. 
His solitary expedition outside of Toronto appears to 
have been after the funny Fenians at Limestone Ridge a 
few years ago. 

And yet these five U. 8. Army officers, educated at 
West Point and who served through the war, adopt his 
views without any modification, and expect to tack them 
on as rules in the future cavalry of the United States. 
This battle of the sabre against firearms has been fought 
before this, in two great instances and with uniform re- 
sults, first under Gustavus Adolphus, secondly under 
the Great Frederick. 

Gustavus found his cavalry just what Denison, the St. 
Louis board, and firearm inventors would make them 
now viz., mounted rifles who only used guns and pis- 
tols. Gustavus made them charge home, and sharpened 
their swords. He overthrew all his opponents and lib 
erated Europe. 

Frederick the Great found the same state of things. 
His cavalry trusted to their firearms, and so did the 


f "A enemy. He made them charge home with the sabre, and 
picture, painted by the master hand of nature, and which rng ste became the toon of Europe. . 


In the recent war, who were the troops of the 
German army most dreaded by the French? The Uh- 
lans. No mounted rifles, but men who charge home. 
Their great defect, indeed, appears to be that they have 
no carbines, and so were much troubled by the Francs- 
tireurs in broken ground and among woods. The French 
cavalry are much given to skirmishing, from their Al- 
verian experiences. What is the result? They have 
done literally nothing all the war. 

Let me here record my belief, founded upon the lessons 
of war in all ages, that mounted skirmishing is a vicious 
practice, tending to demoralize cavalry and render them 
unsteady in action. If the recommendations of the St. 
Louis board be enforced, our regular cavalry will soon 
become as useless as the French cavalry proved in the 
war of 1870, always ready to runaway. The sabre is as 
valuable for its moral effect as for its actual execution. 
It encourages men to charge instead of standing still and 
shooting. 

What object the board can have in recommending that 
their “ charging cavalry” should return to the single- 
barrelled pistol is an inscrutable mystery; and if they 
ever get revolvers eularged to musket bove as they rec- 
ommend, they might as well order the carbine to al- 
tered into a young cannon at the same time. 

VOLUNTEER CAYALRYMAN, 

June 19, 1871, 
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LENHAM HOTEL, 
On Tue Evrorean Puan, 


151, 153, anv 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 2lsr anv 22p Sts., 
New York. 


THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
the most elegant manner, and is now open for the reception of 
guests. . 

The House is conducted on the European Plan, and no effort will 
be spared to mate it a pleasant home for either fainilies residing 
permanently in the city, or transient visitors. _ 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in modern style, and provided with 
everything tnat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 
gard to expense. 

The scale of prices adopted both for the Rooms and Restaurant 
are moderate, and no effort will be spared to give entire satistac- 
tion to all who may favor me with their patronage. : 

ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 
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OUR EXPEDITION TO COREA. 


‘DMIRAL Jonn RopcGers has followed up his 
movement against the Coreans with characteris- 
tie vigor and dash. A second despatch from him 
announces the capture of five Corean forts, with 481 
small brass field pieces, many small arms, and fifty 
flags, as the result of operations up to the 23d of 
June. A despatch from Shanghai to the British 
Foreign Office announces that the Coreans made a 
desperate defence, losing 500 killed and wounded. 
Admiral RopGERs reports that 243 dead Coreans were 
counted around the citadel. Our loss was in wounded 
nine, and in killed three, viz.: Lieutenant McKErg, 
a marine named DENNIS HANRAHAN, and a lands- 
man, SETH ALLEN. Young McKEE was, we believe, 
a son of Colonel McKEE, who was killed in Mexico 
in the battle of Buena Vista, while leading a charge 
of his regiment, the Second Kentucky Volunteers. 
He entered the Naval Academy on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1861, and had but recently received his pro- 
motion to lieutenant, He was a most promising 
young officer, and behaved most gallantly in the ac- 
tion which cost us his life, being first inside the cita- 
del, the Admiral reports. We should have been glad 
of a fuller account of Admiral RoDGERS’s operations, 
but mast wait for the mails before receiving it. In 
the absence of details it is useless to speculate. Our 
trifling loss would indicate that the Coreans were 
pretty well demoralized by shell firing before the 
assault was made. The little we know of this 
people would indicate that they are a much more 
brave and vigorous race physically than their 
neighbors the Chinese. 

Until more definite news reaches us from the ex- 
pedition, we cannot estimate exactly the force em- 
ployed. There is no mention in Admiral RopaErs’s 
second despatch of the French allies alluded to in 
the first one, and neither the German nor English 
ships in the harbor of Nagaski at the time the ex- 
pedition started joined it. The expedition does not 
meet with the concurrence of the British authori- 
ties to judge from the London Army and Navy 
Gazette, which says, June 17: “There is reason to 
think that the proposed annexation of the Corea has 
wet with mild opposition from our Government. If 
the power which is going to form an expedition 
against the peaceful and inoffensive people of that 
peninsula be in earnest, we must look to ourselves. 
Great Britain cannot indulge in the luxury of dis- 
regarded and impotent protestations.” Whoit is that 
is expected to annex the Corea, we do not know; 
we are only certain that it is not the United States. 

The China Mail of May 12, noticing the departure 
of the American men-of-war at that time in the port 
of Hong Kong, to take place two days after, strongly 
deprecates the English policy of non-alliance, and 
regrets the fact that the English admiral on the sta- 
tion will take no share in the enterprise. The same 
journal has the following paragraph from a Shang- 
hai exchange, which explains a rumor current in 
this country : 


Four shipwrecked Coreans, picked up by the schooner Spray, have 
been brought down here by the Shantung, and will, we understand, 
be handed over to the United States consul for return to their na- 
tive country. The American authorities, on their anticipated visit 
to Corea, will, therefore, have a good introduction ready to their 
hands. 


The despatch to several New York journals which 
purports to give a statistical view of Corea, fixing its 
population at 12,000,000, its army at 640,000, and its 
navy at 300 war vessels, we suspect, does no little 
credit to the imagination of Washington report- 
ers. Little or nothing is known of the country 
or its population. Estimating the latter, however, 
by the usual rate of population to the square mile in 
Mongolian countries, 4,000,000 (the population stated 
in the “ American Cyclopedia ”) is certainly an am- 
ple figure. The number of the Corean troops is, of 
course, altogether exaggerated, throwing the Ger- 
man Landwehr and Landsturm system entirely into 
the shade. As the people of the peninsula and the 
archipelago are all pirates, the rating of the war 
junks is probably not so far out of the way. 

The occasion of the present expedition on Ameri- 
can account, the loss of the ship General Sherman, 
and the capture and torture of her crew, has been 
so generally referred to, that we need not recur to 
it. In the year 1866 the French, incited by advices 
of the massacre of nine Catholic missionaries by the 
Mongolians, made two demonstrations against the 
peninsula. Of this expedition and its ultimate fail- 
ure so little is written that a brief relation will be 
now opportune. 

The expedition left Che-foo, China, in September, 
1866, consisting of the corvette Primauguet, the gun- 
boat Tardif, and the despatch vessel Déroultde, un- 
der command of Rear-Admiral Rosr. The squad- 
ron, after a previous exploration of the unknown 
coast by the corvette, came to anchor at the mouth 
of the river Han-Kiang, or Salée—probably the Sa- 
ble of Admiral RopGErs’s despatch—on the 23d of 
the month. The two succeeding days it pursued a 
slow course up the stream, the banks of which were 
crowded by native observers, the only demonstra- 
tion being made by a mandarin, without official 
character, who asked the three questions, “ What 
are you about to do? What land do you come from? 
What is your policy?” ‘To which answer was made 
through the medium of a Jesuit missionary, “We 
are French ; we go where we please, and wish to see 
the country.” On the 26th the fleet was within 
three miles of the capital, named Séoul, and peace 
had been so far preserved to the extent of an inter- 
change of fresh meat and vegetables and European 
money. But at the moment of anchoring a change 
was apparent. A large congregation of war junks, 
collected during the previous night, obviously de- 
signed to prevent the return of the gunboats down 
the river (the corvette had grounded not far 
from the mouth), and the banks were lined with 
armed men. A few shots emptied the savage fleet, 
and the gunboats ran down the line of junks, un- 
harmed by the fire of the native crews, who had es- 
caped to shore and were quickly put to flight by a 
little-shell practice. Rejoining the corvette, the 
admiral, recognizing the equal difficulties of explo- 
ration and negotiation, on the 30th dropped down to 
the mouth of the Salée, coming to anchor before the 
island city Kang-hoa, which was with its fortifica- 
tions and magazines the real defence of the capital 
and proper objective point of attack. 


From the French account to which we have pre- 
sent recourse, it does not appear that Admiral RosEz 
returned to Che-foo. On the 11th of October, how- 
ever, a considerable reinforcement left China for the 
squadron. On the 13th, the expedition, now consist- 
ing of the frigate Guerriére, flag-admiral’s ship, the 
screw corvettes Laplace and Primauguet, the despatch 
vessels Kien-chan and Dérouléde, and the gunboats 
Tardif and Lebrethon, anchored off the island ‘of Boi- 
sée (probably the Baisee of RopGERs’s despatch), 18 
miles from Kang-hoa. On the morrow the gun- 
boats ascended the river, towing launches filled 
with sailors from the frigate and corvettes, as well 
as marines from the Japanese garrison at Yokoha- 
ma. The marines were soon disembarked, and with- 
out the least resistance, after a reconnoissance, en- 
camped about five miles from the city. On the 15th 
a column of observation reached a small fort com- 
manding the city, which was occupied after a short, 
sharp fire from musketry and two small cannon, 
The following day Admiral Rosz presented himself 
before Kang-hoa, with his entire force. The wall, 
loopholed for guns and 12 feet in height, was quick- 
ly taken by escalade, notwithstanding a stout resist- 
ance. Within the town were found 10,000 muskets, 





immense magazines, and a large number of cannon. 


A blockade of the river was forthwith announced, 
and likewise a proclamation issued to the Coreans, 
advising them of the French desire for peaceful ne. 
gotiation. On the 19th a communication came from 
the King, to which Admiral Rosz returned an ap. 
swer embodying the French demands. 

The French occupation of the part of the penin. 
sula in the neighborhood of Kang-hoa continued 
till about the middle of November. Meanwhile the 
initial letter from the King had no successor, and 
all overtures for negotiation were unnoticed. Ip- 
stead of peace, such expeditions as were sent out 
along the coast or marched into the interior were 
met by hostiledemonstration. Winter approaching, 
and an ice blockade of the Salée threatening to put 
an end to any further advances, the commander of 
the expedition concluded to return to China. The 
destruction of Kang-hoa, its fortifications and ma- 
terial of war, and of such native craft as were luck- 
less enough to be caught, together with hopelessly 
confounding geography by a Napoleonic nomen. 
clature, in which the Corean archipelago becomes 
that of the Prince Imperial, and the gulf of Prince 
Jerome and the island Eugénie take the place of old 
names, made up the total of satisfaction secured by 
the French. 

From the foregoing résumé of results in 1867, toa 
European squadron apparently quite equal in nun- 
bers and armament to that of Admiral RobDGEnrs, 
some impression may be formed of the prospect be- 
fore the present expedition. The United States 
fleet has Minister Low on board, with an _ experi- 
enced attaché and a man of business, whom the 
China Mail styles clever but garrulous. Experience, 
however, shows how difficult negotiatiation is in Co- 
rea, and how utterly inconsequent, so that we an- 
ticipate much more substantial effects from the 
Gatling guns and the field batteries of the Colorado, 
which is to be reinforced by the Guerritre, ordered 
to join the Asiatic Squadron at the earliest moment, 
proceeding from the European station by the Suez 
Canal. 


THE London Broad Arrow indulges in much self- 
congratulation upon having been the instrument of 
our conversion to its opinion “that there is, after 
all, beneath the sentiments of hostility that, have 
been created by aggravating circumstances on both 
sides, a substratum of good feeling between Ing 
land and America, which only required a fitting oc- 
casion to show itself.” As we certainly hold to 
that opinion, we shall not, in this day of amicable 
interchanges, object to Broad Arrow’s assuming the 
credit of our conversion. It should not be forgotten 
however, that among the “aggravating circum- 
stances ” whose removal has led to this better state 
of feeling, is the aggravating circumstance that 
English politics and English public opinion have 
been until lately so largely controlled by men who 
were naturally and instinctively hostile to this coun- 
try and to the ideas of which it is representative. It 
was to be expected that they would rejoice, as they did 
rejoice, at our prospective downfall, and amiably seek 
to hasten the catastrophe by giving aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It was equally natural that their 
disposition toward us should have aroused that tra- 
ditional feeling of hostility toward England which, 
as we have before told Broad Arrow, is one of the 
substrata of the distinctively American senti- 
ment. And the growth of a better understanding 
between the two countries will be just in proportion 
to the transfer to other hands of the power so long 
wielded by the British aristocracy, whose natural 
and proper sympathy with the enemies of free gov- 
ernment in this country will not speedily be forgot- 
ten here. 

It is fortunate for England, so far as her relations 
to this country are concerned, that the men whose 
course toward us so stirred up all our old bitterness 
of feeling are no longer in power. The Liberal Min- 
istry of Mr. Gladstone have made good use of the op- 
portunity given them to undo so far as possible the 
mischief others had done; but not even the Treaty 
of Washington would save us from the revival of 
hostility toward England if there should be any 
set-back in the current which bears her on to more 
liberal ideas and institutions. Among the people- 
of the two countries there has undoubtedly always 
been a substratum of good feeling “ which only re- 
quired a fitting occasion to show itself.” And that 





occasion has been the advent in England of a Min. 
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istry more sympathetic with us than any which pre- 
ceded it. It is not the people of either country 
who lave made the mischief, but the aristocrats on 
one side and the would-be aristocrats on the other. 
With the downfall in this country of the sham aris- 
tocracy of slavery has disappeared, for one thing, 
all desire on our part for the acquisition of Brit- 
ish North American territory, the only motive for 
which was the wish to counterbalance the growth 
of the slaveholding influence resulting from our ter- 
ritorial extension toward the south. Yet though 
we have ceased to have any active desire for this ac- 
quisition, we have not ceased to expect it; but we 
are content now to wait until it shall come as the 
result of the growth in England of more enlightened 
views of self interest. 

With the surrender at Appomattox Court-house, 
the power in this country passed from the Cavaliers 


to the Roundheads; from those who boasted of 


the diluted blue blood which flowed in their veins 
from English sources, to those who recognize their 
descent from the yeomen of England, whose rule gave 
her so proud a position under the Commonwealth. 
We record the fact for the benefit of our English 
contemporary, without stopping to comment upon 


it. It may serve to explain why the good-will of 


this country toward England is more than ever de- 
pendent upon the question as to which party con- 
trols public affairs in that country. There are two 
Englands: toward one we most certainly have a 
very decided good-will; the other has left with us 
nothing but the recollection of misunderstandings 
and insults. 





In answer to an interrogation in the British House 
of Commons Lord ENFIELD said, on the 7th of June, 
that no proposal had been received for the cession 
of Heligoland to Germany, and that there had been 
no correspondence on the subject. It is certain, 
however, that at the time this statement was made 
leading German papers had announced that ar- 
rangemcuts were in progress which would lead to the 
transfer of this island; and, if the correspondents of 
the New York dailies are to be believed, sharp notes 
on the subject have since been passing to and fro 
across the channel. England could have but one 
answer to the proposition to cede this island, and it 
is quite in accordance with probabilities that Lord 
GRANVILLE should have answered, as he is reported 
to have done, that no proposition for the transfer of 
Heligoland could be entertained. 

The island upon which Germany looks with such 
covetous eyes is not important for size. It is only 
one mile in length from north to south, and one- 
third as wide from east to west, and has a popula- 
tion of 2,400, a hardy race of fishermen and pilots, 
speaking the Frisian and Low Dutch tongue. The 
annual production of the fisheries rarely exceeds 


$25,000, employing 100 small fishing vessels, which ' 
trade almost exclusively witu German ports. But | 


the position of the island obviously makes it a most 
important possession to a power which aims to con- 
trol the German ocean. Situated in latitude 54 de- 
grees 11 minutes, and longitude 7 degrees 53 min- 
utes, it commands the mouth of the Elbe, the prin- 
cipal German estuary on the west, being but 35 
wiles from Cuxhaven. During the Franco-Prussian 
war, it will be remembered, the French not only re- 
cruited their coal-bunkers from the Cornish cargoes 
freighted to this island, but found their only North 
Sea pilots among its inhabitants. The protests made 
by Prussia were of course disregarded by England. 
But it is not strange, the war being over, that the 
German Prime Minister recalls the fact that, through 
the neutrality of Heligoland, the French were able. 
to blockade the Elbe and permanently shut up the: 


commerce of Hamburg, distant 75 miles from the: 


mouth of the river. 

The authority of Great Britain in the island is 
lightly felt, the natives having their own local maag— 
istrates and peculiar municipal laws, paying no 
taxes to the sovereign country, and only knowing 
it through the presence of a lieutenant-governor 

“and a very small garrison. Originally the property 


of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, it became the | 
property of Denmark in 1714. In 1807, when Den- : 


mark was in forced sympathy with Napoleon, Great 
Britain possessed herself of the island, Vice-Admi- 
ral RussELL commanding the naval and military ex- 


pedition. Seven years later, with the downfall of 


the Emperor, the Danish West Indies and other col- 





onies of Denmark were returned to her; but Great 
Britain, having experienced the value of Heligoland 
as a station for her fleets during the war with 
France, claimed and secured the cession of the 
island, and it has since remained in her possession. 





FEARS having been expressed that the Navy re- 
tired list is greatly on the increase, we publish the 
following]tables derived from the official Navy Regis- 
ter for January of each year, which show conclusive- 
ly that there has been a steady decrease since 1868, 
and that the list has at no time reached the Army 
limit of three hundred : 

RETIRED AND RESERVED LISTS OF THE U. 8. NAVY, 
1856 TO 1871. 


LINE OFFICERS, 
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Twelve of the twenty rear-admirals were retired 
as captains, have since been promoted on the retired 
list, and receive only the retired pay of captains 
when unemployed. Two rear-admirals in the same 
way receive only the pay of commodore on the re- 
tired list, so that only seven of the twenty have the 
pay of retired rear-admirals. Twenty-two of the 
commodores were retired as captains, thirteen as 
commanders, and six as lieutenants, and when un- 
employed receive only the pay of the rank they were 


Indian raids, and there seems to be no prospect of 
their ceasing. The question has resolved itself into 
this, that the border settlers of Texas must all be 
annihilated or the Indians chastised and disarmed. 
Many of them have the best modern arms, and they 
know how to use them well, which has given them 
confidence in their ability to cope with the whites 
in battle. They kill the buffalo with the bow and 
arrow, and this is about the only animal they hunt. 
They reserve all their ammunition for war purposes, 
and it is a well-known fact that they will sacrifice 
almost anything to get ammunition.” 

In another place we publish an interesting letter 
from Fort Sill, giving an account of General SHEr- 
MAN’S gncounter with the Kiowa chiefs at that post. 


The General’s own account is a3 follows: 


This afternoon about 4 o’clock several , Kiowa chiefs, among 
them “ Satanta,” ’* Kicking Bird,” and “‘ Lone Wolf,” came to the 
agency to draw their rations. In a talk with the agent, Tatum, 
*Satanta” said he. with one hundred warriors, had mae the re- 
cent attack on the train between Forts Richardson and Belknap, 
and that they had killed seven teamsters and driven off forty-one 
roules. This he considered a meritorious exploit, and said that if 
any other Indian claimed the creditof it he would be aliar. He 
claimed that he was the mun who commanded. He pointed out 
« Tall Tree” and another chief as having been with him in thefac- 
tion. General Suzeman immediately ordered the three chiefs to 
be arrested aud turned over to the civil authorities. 


The General goes on to say that SaATanrTa, seeing 
that he was likely to get into trouble, replied that, 
although he was present at the fight, yet he did not 
kill any one himself, neither did he blow his bugle ; 
that the young men wanted ‘to have a little fight 
and tuke a few white scalps, and he was prevailed 
on to go with them, merely to show them how to 
make war, but that he stood back during the en- 
gagement and gave directions. He continues as 


follows: 


The agent of the Comanches and Kiowas at this post, Tarum, a 
most benevolent and conscientious Quaker peers has his 

ency near the fort. He called on the General soon after our ar- 
rival, and the first remark h3 made was that he had been able to 
accomplish nothing in civilizing the Indians. They paid no atten- 
tion to his injunctions, and continued going to Texas, where they 
committed murders and lawless depredations upon the whites of 
that section, while at the same time they were being fed from week 
to w eek by the United States. A school had been established for 
these Indians, but he had been unable to persuade them to send a 
single child to it. One Comanche had been in the school for a few 
days, but his entire family encamped near the schoolhouse all the 
time, and they’soon tookjhim away, for fear probably that he would. 
be contaminated by contact with our people. The agent does not 
presume to go to the camp of these savages without a strong guard, 





retired in. Only eleven of the commodores when 
unemployed receive the retired pay of that grade. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S experience in the Indian 
country is not favorable to the continuance of the 
Quaker policy toward the red men. An extract 
from the journal of his tour has been published, in 
which he declares that “the benevolent civilizing 
peace policy, so urgently advocated by a class in the 
Eastern States, has received a long and fair experi- 
mental trial with these Indians. They have been 
regularly fed, and the kindest treatment extended 
to them for two years by our authorities, but it has 
not had the slightest effect. They have no more 
conception of gratitude than so many wolves, and 
they have continually been stealing horses and 
mules, murdering men, ravishing women, and en- 
slaving children. Besides, they have not only openly 
acknowledged, but have boasted of these atrocities.” 
“There was hardly a day, during our trip through 
the frontier settlements of Texas,” he adds, “that we 





did not hear of some persons who had suffered from 





and he begins to »ealize the necessity of a more «py policy to- 
ward them. They must, he thinks, be made to fecl the strong arm 
of the Government, and be punished whenever they perpetrate 
atrocities. Itis considered unsafe to go tive miles from the fort 
without anescort. Last summer the merciless miscreants mur- 
dered four men in one day within three miles of the fort. ‘aru 
has had two years’ experience at this post. 


Tn a letter to General SHERMAN, dated May 29, 
Mr. TaTuM urges that, independent of his conscien- 
tious convictions against capital punishment, he be- 
lieves that as a matter of policy it would be best for 
the inhabitants of Texas to spare the lives of the 
Kiowa chiefs in custody, “for the reason that if 
they are kept as prisoners the Indians will hope to 
have them released, and thus have a restraining in- 
fluence on their actions; but, if they are executed, 
the Kiowas will be very likely to seek revenge in a 
wholesale murder of the white people.” General 
SHERMAN referred the letter the same day to Gen- 
eral GRIERSON, without giving his approval to , the 
recommendation, simply endorsing upon it: “Re- 
spectfully furnished General GRIERSON, post com- 
mander, who will deliver the within named prison- 
ers to any officer who may be sent from Texas to re- 
ceive them, with a copy of this paper and endorse - 
ment, that due respect may be paid to the wishes of 
the Indian agent till the orders of the President 
are received.” 








Messrs. Prang & Co. of Boston send usa chromo- 
lithograph of Farragut, “ Lashed to the Shrouds,” at the 
battle of Mobile Bay, after a picture by a very ineritori - 
ous artist of Washington, Theodor Kauffmann. The 
likeness in the painting, we are told in a circular ac- 
companying the picture, “is good.” We presume, then, 
it is the lithographers who are responsible for the fact 
that the face in the copy before! us would never be rec- 
ognized for that of Farragut. It is devoid even of that 
remote suggestion of a likeness which some poor por- 
traits have. Otherwize the picture is a very fair concep- 
tion of Farragut’s appearance at the moment when he 
gave the order for the Hartford to “ Go ahéad!” 








Tue third annual reunion of the Society of the 
Army and Navy of the Gulf will be held at Newport, 
Rhode Island, July 7, 1871. Lieutenant-General P. H. 
Sheridan will preside. The business meeting will be 
held in the Academy of Music at 12 o'clock M.; the lit- 
erary exercises at 7 o’clock P. M., same place. Oration 
by Colonel Granville P. Hawes, of New York. Poom 
by H.H. Brownell, Esq., of Rhode Island. Memorial 


address on the life of the late Admiral Farragut, by Rev. 
Dr. H.E. Montgomery, of New York. Banquet at the 
Ocean House, at 9 o’clock P. M. 
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LESSONS OF THE DECADE APPLIED.—NO. IIL. 
PISTOL DRILL—FIRING PRACTICE. 


THe squad being in line with pistols and sabres on, the 
instructor comman ds (always explaining and showing), 
ATTENTION TO SABRE EXERCISE! FOURS RIGHT! RIGHT 
AND LEFT FILE! HALT! FRONT! which will be executed 
as in sabre exercise. 

Theinstructor then commands, Draw—Pristo.! At the 
word “ pistol,” unbutton the holster on the thigh, draw out 
the pistol and hold it up, muzzle perpendicular, in front 
of the right shoulder, the thumb on the hammer ready 
to cock it, the forefinger on the guard, the rest of the 
fingers around the stock of the pistol. 

He next commands, Jnspection—ristoL. 1. At the 
word “ pistol,” make a semicular sweep directly down and 
in front of the tody, using the thumb to half-cock the 
pistol during the sweep. 2. Resume the position of draw 
pistol, and revolve the cylinder as the inspecting officer 
passes with the forefinger of the lefthand. 3%. When he 
has passed, lower the pistol, muzzle down, by the right 
thigh. As soon as the instructor has duly inspected the 
pistols, he returns to his place and commands, Raise— 
PISTOLS. 

The position of draw is assumed, and each man carries 
his right foot two feet from the left, bringing up the 
bridle hand opposite the belt plate, thus supposing the 
squad tu be mounted. The instructor next commands, 
Reavy. 

At this command, strike the pistol downwards sharply 
in a semicircular sweep, cock it with the thumb, and 
come back to raise pistol. Aim. Point the pistol at the 
object with the arm nearly straight, and bring both 
sights to bear ina line. (N. B. The instructor will al- 
ways prefix “ at infantry ” or “ cavalry,” “ on the right” 
or “left” to this command, and will specially caution 
the men to mind their sights.) 

Frere. Pull the trigger. If the lock is at all stiff, use 
two fingers. (The disturbance of aim in pulling the 
trigger is the great cause of much inaccurate shooting 
with the pistol. When the men have had plenty of 
practice with the weapon to remove danger of nts, 
the armorer should turn their locks into hair-triggers or 
nearly so by a little filing at the notches in the tumbler.) 
Ready, aim, and fire, should be repeated six times in 
succession to correspond to the charges in a loaded pistol. 

Vhe instructor then commands, LOAD RY THE MOTIONS. 
(Colt’s.) Motions: 1. Loap. At this word carry the 
left hand to the lever, the pistol at a raise, and half- 


semicircle as before. Each man will gallop round the 
targets close enough to touch them with the point of the 
sabre. He will fire at the first, and then drop the pistol 
over his left arm to use up the cord. Catching his sabre, 
he will cut at the second, striving to lop off one of the 
\thin sticks put on the top in rows like comb-teeth. He 
will fire at the third, returning his sabre and catching 
up his pistol, and so on alternately to the sixth, when he 
| forms upon the left of the squad. 
| Each man will have two trials, being guided by the ex- 
| perience of his predecessors, and the drill will take a 
'whole morning. In all firing practice shots will be 
| counted and registered on lists to each man’s name by 
the quartermaster-sergeant, who attends the captain for 
the purpose. At the end of the fifth firing day a silver 
arrow one inch long will be given, to be worn as a pin 
on the left breast when on parades or inspections by the 
best shot in each troop. The best shot in the regiment 
will receive the same decoration in gold. 
| Every year there will be five firing days, and similar 
| prizes will be bestowed afresh. Accurate pistol-shooting 
| is of the utmost importance to a cavalry soldier. It de- 
| mands far more practice than that with the carbine, be- 
ing more difficult on account of the motion of the horse, 
and the rapid aim requisite. In a melee always wait till 
the last moment before firing at an enemy. A shot in- 
| side of six feet is worth a dozen shots outside of that 
| distance. The men having learned the full use of their 
weapons, on foot and on horseback, are now fit to be put 
to troop and regimental movements at once, as both sa- 
bre and pistol drill are taken up simultaneously with 
horsemanship, and all three worked together. 





U. S. OFFICERS AND STATE COURTS. 

Tue following official copy of a decision recently ren- 
dered by the Department of Justice will be serviceable to 
officers who have occasion to decide as to their duty in 
maintaining the authority'of the United States in opposi- 
tion to the mandates of State courts: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ; 
WASHINGTON, June 19, 1871. 
Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary af War. 

Srr: From your letter of the 15th instant, and the ac- 
companying copy of telegraphic correspondence between 
Brevet Major-General John Pope and Assistant Adju- 
tant-General Whipple, 1 learn that on the 12th instant, 
at Ellsworth, in the State of Kansas, Captain Snyder of 
the United States Army, at the request of the United 
| States Marshal for the District of Kansas, arrested three 
men on the charge of obstructing and opposing the said 

| marshal while attempting to execute a process of a court 


cock with the right thumb. 2. Take two or three car- | of the United States and assaulting him while so engaged, 
trilges from the pouch, insert one in the cham ber with | and that while the parties thus arrested were in the cus- 





the fingers, revolve the cylinder till the load comes un- 
der the lever. 3. Rath it down and catch up the lever. 
4. Putin a second cartridge. 5. Ram it down; and 6, 
8, 10, and 12, insert cartridges; 7,9, 11, and 13, ram 
them. 14. Cap the cones, after which come to a ready. 

The instructor commands next, Return—risvon. At 
the word “ pistol,” replace it in the holster, and button 
the same. 


In firing practice with the loaded pistol, the men sho uld 
be mounted. At first they should ride up in file to with- 
in ten feet of a row of large targets, the size of a man on 
horseback, six in number, halting about tho centre of 
the row, which will be semicircular in form. With a 
slow deliberate aim they should try to put one ball in 
each target as near the bull’s-eye as possible. Each 
man after firing rides off to reload, and the next takes 
his place. The instructor attends, to correct wild firing, 
and to caution the men as to attention to sights and dis- 
turbance of aim in pulling the trigger. 

The men who have fired form line on his left, and 
watch tho others, paying attention to the instructor's 
corrections. 

Six targets so arranged form a mimic representation of 
the melee in a battle, where the aim must be frequently 
changed from object to object. The second firing day 
the same distance—ten feet—is to be observed, but the 
firing is to be more rapid. Four seconds only will be 
allowed to each shot on this day, but the same order of 
halting will be observed. The third firing day the 
targets will be removed to a radius of twenty feet, 
and ten seconds per shot allowed from a halt. The 
fourth day the targets will be placed in a semi- 
circle of a hundred feet radius. The men will suc- 
cessively canter round this circle at ten feet from the tar- 
gets, Which are lowored to the height of an infantry sol- 
dier, and endeavor to put a bullet in each while at 

speed. 

The fifth and last day the instructor orders, PREPARE 
TO CHARGE. At this order sabres will be drawn and 
placed in the left hand, which holds them by the blade 
close to the hilt. The pistol will be drawn, being se- 
cured to the right side of the belt by a cord a yard long. 

At the next command, By files—cHARGE, the men 
will start individually and successively from the right. 


tody of Captain Snyder, under the direction of the mar- 
shal, the Probate Judge of Ellsworth County issued a 
writ of habeas corpus commending the said Snyder to 
bring before the said judge the bodies of said prisoners, 
together with the cause of their detention. It is stated 
that the “ proper return in writing” was made to this 
writ, and that the prisoners were not taken before said 
judge, but were afterward turned over to the United 
States marshal by Captain Snyder, whereupon the Pro- 
bate Judge issued process of attachment against Captain 
Snyder. Upon this state of facts, General Pope desires 
to be informed whether or not this precess shall be obey- 
ed. It further appears from the correspondence before 
me that on the 15th instant General Whipple advised 
General Pope that the process need not be obeyed. 

You are pleased to state that the facts are submitted 
to the Attorney-General for such suggestions as he may 
have to offer, from which 1 conclude that you desire the 
opinion of this department touching the legality of the 
action of Captain Snyder and the instructions given by 
General Pope. 

Upon the general question thus presented I cannot 
state the law more clearly than by quoting the language 
of Chiet Justice Taney, delivering the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Ableman v. Booth (21 How- 
ard, 506). In discussing the asserted power of a State 
Judge to discharge prisoners in the custody of a United 
States Marshal on a charge of violating a law of the Uni- 
ted States, the learned Chief Justice uses this language : 

We do not question the authority of the State court or judge 
who is authorized oy the laws of the State to issue the writ of hahe- 
as corpus to issue it in any case where the party is imprisoned with- 
in its territorial limits, provided it does not appear when the appli- 
cation is made that the person imprisoned is in custody under the 
authority of the United States. 

The court or judge has a right to inquire in this mode of proceed- 
ing for what cause and by what authority the prisoner is confined 
within the territorial limits of the State sovereignty. And it is the 
duty of the marshal, or other person having the custody of the prison- 
er, to make knowa to the juage orcourt, by a proper return, the au- 
thority by which he holds him in custody. This right to inquire by 
process of habeas corpus and the duty of the officer to make a return 
grow necessarily out of the complex character of our government, 
and the existence of two distinct and separate sovereignties within 
the same territorial space, each of them restricted in its powers, 
and each within its sphere of action, prescribed by the Constitution 


ot the United States, independent of the other. But after the re- 
turn is made, and the State judge or court judicially apprised that 
the party is in custody under the authority of the United States, 
they can d no further. They then know that the prisoner is 
wi the dominion and jurisdiction of another government, and 
that neither the writ of habeas corpus, nor any other process issued 
under State authority, can pass over the line of division between 
the two sovereignties. 

He is then within the dominion and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States. If he has committed an offence against their laws, 
their tribunals alone can punish him. If he is wey impris- 
oned, their judicial tribunals can release him and afford hign re- 
dress. Sane 99 We have said, it is the dugy of the mar- 
shal or other person im to make known by a proper return 
the authority under which he detains him, itis at thesame time im- 

tively his duty to obey the process ef the United States, to hold 

@ prisoner in custody underit, and to refuse obedience to the man- 





The squad will be formed in line in the centre of the 


date or of any other government. And consequently it is his 
duty not to take the prisoner nor suffer him to be taken before a State 


judge or court upon a habeas corpus issued under State authority. 
No tate judge or court after they are judicially informed that the 
party isimprisoned under the authority of the United States has any 
right to interfere with him or to require him to be brought before 
them. And if the authority of a State, in the form of judicial pro- 
cess or otherwise, should attempt to control the marshal or other 
authorized officer or agent of the United States, in any respect, in 
the custody of his prisoner, it would be his duty to resist it and call 
to his aid any force that might be necessary to maintain the author- 
ity of law against illegal interference. No judicial process, 
whatever form it yf assume, can have any lawful authority out- 
side of the limits of the jurisdiction of the court or judge by whom 
it is issued; and an attempt to enforce it beyoud these boundaries 
is nothing less than lawless violence. 

It is impossible to misunderstand the meaning of the 
court in this case, or to resist the clear and forcible logic 
of the eminent Judge who delivered the opinion. Mr, 
Justice Nelson, in his charge to the grand jury, in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, in April, 1851, referring to the sub- 
ject, uses the following language : 

It is proper to say, in order to guard against misconstruction, 
that I do not claim the mere fact. of the commitment or detiainer of 
a prisoner by an officer of the Federal Government bars the issu- 
ing of this writ or the exercise of power underit. Far from that. 
Those officers may be guilty of illegal restraint of the liberty of the 
citizen the same as others. The right of State authorities to in- 
quire into such restraints is not doubted, and it is the duty of the 
officer to obey the authority by making a return. All that is 
claimed or contended for is that when it is shown that the commit- 
ment or detainer is under the Constitution, or a law of the United 
States, or a treaty, the power of the State authority is at an end; 
and any further proceeding under the writ is coram non judice and 
void. In such a case, that is, when the prisoner is in fact held ua- 
der process issued from a Federal tribunal under the Constitution, 
or a law of the United States, or a treaty, itis the duty of the officer 
not to FS him up, orallow him to pass from his handsin any 
stage of the proceedings. He should stand upon his process and 
authority, and, if resisted, maintain them with all the powers con- 
ferred upon him for that purpose. 

Opinions to the same effect have been delivered by 
several of the judges of the United States, among the 
most able and notable of which is that of Judge Ballard, 
District Judge of the United States for the District of 
Kentucky, in the the case of ex rel. Ferrand y. Fowler, 
reported in 2 American Law Times Reports, p. 4. 

It seems quite clear, then, that when a State judge is 
given to understand that the prisoner is held under au- 
thority of the United States, his jurisdiction is at an 
end, and all further proceeding on his part to enforce 
the surrender of the prisoner is, in the language of Mr. 
Justice Nelson, “coram non judice and void.” It is not 
necessary that it shall be proved before the State judge 
that the party is in custody under lawful authority of 
the United States, for upon such proof being made no 
judge, not even a judge of a court of the United States, 
could discharge the prisoner. On the contrary, when it 
is made to appear by the return to the writ that the 
prisoner is held under the authority of the United States , 
it is then shown that he is within the jurisdiction of a 
sovereignty which for all the purposes of the case is 
wholly foreign to that represented by the State judge, 
and that the prisoner is entirely beyond his jurisdiction. 
Whether or not such return might be traversed, and an 
issue of fact made thereon before the State judge by the 


‘party on whose application the writ is issued, is a ques- 


tion which need not now be considered, for the reason 
that the papers before me do not show that any effort 
was made to controvert the facts stated in the return. 

I am not distinctly advised by the papers accompany- 
ing your letter as to the manner in which Captain 
Snyder was called upon by the marshal to assist in mak- 
ing the arrest, but the facts stated in the correspondence 
show that the prisoners had committed an offence against 
the United States, punishable under the 22d section of 
the act of Congress approved April 30, 1790 (1 Statutes, 
115), and assuming, as I must do from the facts before 
me, that the United States marshal made the arrest 
under a proper process or warrant of a court or commis- 
sioner of the United States, or for an offence committed 
within his own view, and that Captain Snyder was duly 
and regularly summoned by the marshal to assist in 
making the arrest and holding the prisoners, I am clear 
ly of opinion that it was his duty to obey the writ of 
habeas corpus issued by the probate judge of the county 
of Ellsworth no further than to make a respectful re- 
turn of the facts of the case, showing that he held the 
prisoner under the authority of the United States; and 
that any further process issued by the said judge in aid 
of the writ of habeas corpus was void, and: therefore 
need not have been obeyed by the marshal or his posse. 

From this view of the subject, it follows that the in- 
struction given by the assistant adjutant-general of the 
Army is correct. Very respectfully your obedient ser- 
vant, (Signed) B. H. Bristow, 

Solicitor-General and Acting Attorney-General. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, WASHINGTON, June 
27, 1871. 

Official copy : 
Wo. D. WuHIrP-Le, Assistant Adjutant-General 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. CHASE 

Tae Germantown, Ps., (hronicle says: 

It is with a sorrow that will be shared by many of 
our readers that we record the death of Lieutenant 
William H. Chase, of the United States Army, whioh 
occurred June 24, at the house of his father, Edwin T. 
Chase, Esq., on Locust avenue. Lieutenant Chase was 
born in Philadelphia on the 25th of April, 1844, and re- 
ceived his early education at the Germantown Academy. 
At about the beginning of the late war he was appointed 
to the Military Academy at West Point, on the recom- 
mendation of the Hon. William Morris Davis, and en- 
tered there June 10, 1861. His life as a cadet was mark- 
ed by the same earnestness and faithfulness that char- 
acterized him everywhere, and he graduated tenth in a 
class of sixty-eight, on the 19th of June, 1865. Commis- 
sioned as sccond lieutenant in the First Artillery, he 
served some months in garrison at Fort Totten near 
Washington, and afterwards at Fort Wadsworth, New 
York, and Fort Trumbull, Connecticut, having been pro- 
moted to be first lieutenant December 14, 1865. In 
June, 1866, he was detached to the Canada frontier at 
the time of the Fenian raid upon the border, and in the 
same month (June 2, 1866) he was transferred to the 
Corps of Engineers as first lieutenant. 





e served with the engineer battalion at Willet’s 
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Point, New York, until May, 1868, during which time he 
acted as battalion quartermaster and on recruiting ser- 
vice for his corps, and was then ordered to report to Gen- 
eral G. X. Warren at St. Paul, Minnesota, where he re- 
mained until April of last year, when he was ordered to 
San Francisco on engineer duty. While serving at St. 
Paul he was directed by General Warren to proceed to 
Gettysburg, Pa., to make a topographical survey of the 
battle-field, a work which he executed with the ut- 
most exactness, completing it in the summer of 1869. 
This is the only one of the battle-fields of the Rebellion 
that has been surveyed by order of the Government, and 
Lieutenant Chase's work is a monument of his ability as 
an engineer, as well as an invaluable contribution to the 
military history of the war. 

But full of promise though it seemed, the life of the 
young soldier was drawing to itsend. His health had 
long been but poor, and little fitted to withstand the 
study and close attention to duty that he imposed upon 
himself. While in California, spite of its boasted cli- 
mate, his strength was found to be rapidly failing, and 
in March last he was relieved from duty and ordered to 
report in Philadelphia. He returned home on the first 
of May, and after about a fortnight on duty he was con- 
fined to his bed, which he never left until the order came 
relieving him forever from service here. 

Such are in brief the incidents of his life; but they 
tell very little of what we most should like to tell of 
him. He was always, from his boyhood, a manly fellow; 
true and Lonest and faithful in all his relations; kind 
and affectionate both at home and in the world; dis- 
charging every duty even beyond the limit of his strength, 
and not the less a hero because he was not called upon 
to meet his death upon the field. He leavesa young 
widow, a daughter of the late Commodore Hudson, U. 
S. Navy, who was married to him upon his deathbed ; 
and to her, as to the family to which he was the loved 
and trusted son and brother, we tender, as best we may, 
our warmest sympathy. Of the faithful soldier who has 
been thus early ordered away, it is enough that he has 
fought a good fight and he rests from his labors. 


(From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph.) 

WE had almost thought that one of a contemporary’s 
“ fancies” had strayed into its “facts” when we first 
alighted on its late estimate of West Point; but, looking 
more closely, we found it to be a fact grimmer than even 
any of its fancies. ‘ West Point,” says our contempora- 
ry, ‘should be either thoroughly reformed or else put 
out of existence ; for ourselves, we care very little which. 
If we cannot have a better managed national academy 
than the present, we had better have none at all.” Hoity- 
toity ! how ruthless is the possessor of unlimited power ! 
But it strikes us, if we may be permitted to think, that 
if our contemporary’s last proposition, with its implica- 
tion of possible reform in the institution, be granted, 
there is very little good temper and sense in onr con- 
temporary’s saying that it cares very little whether or 
not the institution is put out of existence, Is the hitch 
in the writing or in right thinking? 

We find it asserted that “if there is any set of per- 
sons in the United States who thoroughly misunder- 
stand their own position, it is the cadets at West Point.” 
Now we should not, just at the present speaking, be will- 
ing to affirm that, for we are inclined to think that one 
who sets out dogmatically to teach, and finds himself 
taught, is in about the falsest position in which one can 
be placed, and in that position is our contemporary. 

These young men of West Point, continues our con- 
tempory, are educated and aalariec. at the public expense, 
and being treated with so much liberality, all that is 
asked of them in return is to be “orderly, gentlemanly, 
and loyal.” Really, to judge by the way this is put, one 
should suppose that we were speaking of some eleemosy- 
nary institution. But what is the fact? To quote the 
words of General Cullum, the painstaking and accurate 
compiler of “ ‘The Biographical Register of the Officers 
aud Graduates of the United States Military Academy ” 
“The nation maintains the Military Academy for its own, 
and not for the graduates’ interest.” It seems rathor ri- 
diculous to mention that, but some people are not well 
informed as to the Government’s object. Js nothing ex- 
pected of them but to be “orderly, gentlemanly, and 
loyal”? A great deal more is expected, and received, 
too. A cadet pledges himself to serve in the Army fora 
certain time after graduating, and so strong is the force 
of precedent which honor has established and abided by, 
that it is extremely rare for a graduate of West LPvint to, 
resign his commission until he has served long enough 
to repay by his services all that he has received. 

“ As to loyalty,” still continues our contemporary, “ the 
country has not yet forgotten that every Southern cadet 
deserted his colors, and sided with the rebels, even 
though his own State might be nearly divided.” Hear 
General Cullum: “Of those [officers] appointed in the 
Army from civil life nearly one-half, while but a little 
over one-fifth of the West Point officers, left the service 
and joined the Rebellion. Can Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Union, Princeton, or any other college in the land show 
a higher record of patriotism and sacrifice? Assuredly 
not: for their Southern graduates espoused the Rebel 
cause almost en masse. And is it just to launch anathe- 
mas at the Military Academy which saved by the anti- 
dote of its loyal teaching one-haif of lts Southern pupils, 
who, from infancy to early manhood, before they enter- 
ed this our truly national institution, had imbibed the 
poison of secession till the virus had permeated every 
fibre of their hearts and brains? That noble band of one 
hundred and sixty-two Southern graduates, cradled and 
reared in State allegiance, but rescued from treason by 
West Point influences, bravely battled against rebellion, 
and no less firmly against every appeal of relative and 
friend to swerve them from loyalty and duty. These, 
with all Northern officers (save sixteen who dishonored 
their Alma Mater) and one hundred and ten graduates 
from civil life who rejoined the military service, fought 
the good fight for the Union.” 

Now what is the ostensible cause of all this hullabaloo 
about the academy? The hazing of cadets by cadets, 


We do not deny that hazing is reprehensible, and, be- 
lieving so, we reprehend it. But are we in cunsequence 
to indulge in, to countenance, or to maintain silence un- 
der the infliction of a sweeping tirade against the acade- 
my? The opinion of those most favorably situated to 
form an opinion is that to West Point, with all its faults, 
is due, directly or indirectly, whatever military success 
and prestige we enjoy—the very integrity of the repub- 
lic. The estimate of the people at large holds that the 
graduates of West Point are as a class remarkable for 
ability, refinement, culture, and integrity. The young 
graduate leaves the academy a little too stiff in his gait, 
his cap a little too much a-cock, and with a little too 
much conceit within it; but is he essentially different 
from the civilian graduate? He is in that phase a cub, 
which, like all other cubs, the world is to try to lick into 
shape; and in his case, the world, having generally good 
material to work upon, generally succeeds in the attempt. 
Well did the superintendent of the academy say, “ Boys 
will be boys,” to which we add, Would that such a rule 
applied also to men! 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE COMMUNE. 


F Roo official despatches of our Minister in Paris, Mr. 
Washburne, which have found their way into print, we 
condense the following description of the last days of 
the Commune. Mr. Washburne says: 

At half-pest three on the afternoon of May 21, the first 
division of the army of the reserve entered the gate of 
Saint Cloud, which is on what is called the “route of 
Versailles.” The breach had been made at that point, 
but I am informed that it was not the expectation of the 
regular troops that they could enter at that time; but 
they pressed forward, and finding but little opposition 
they were soon within the walls. The National Guard 
retired very slowly, and such was the state of things ex- 
isting, and so loose was the military organization of the 
Commune, that it was not until after midnight that they 
were advised as to the full extent of what had happened. 
Then was there “hurrying to and fro,” the tocsin ws 
sounded all over the city, the genérale was beaten; order- 
lies dashed furiously in every direction; but all to no 
purpose; the National Guard, becoming demoralized, be- 
gan to retreat hastily before the advancing force. The 
entrance into the city having been made at the “ Porte 
de Saint Cloud,” the consequence was that the Commune 
troops that had been guarding the enceinte and all the 
gates, from that of St. Cloud clear round to the Porte 
des Ternes, found themselves taken in the reverse, and 
by four o’clock this morning they had abandoned all 
their positions and fled to the interior of the city. The 
gates of Auteuil, Passy, and La Muette being thus 
left undefended, the troops of the line began pouring in 
through all of them. In going from the Porte de Dau- 
phiné, which had not been very seriously bombarded, to 
the Porte de Saint Cloud (more generally known as 
the Point du Jour), we passed the gates of La Muette, 
Passy, and Auteuil. Breaches had been made at all of 
them, and the destruction of property inside the enceinte 
has been immense. Nothing could have lived under the 
terrible fire of Mont Valérien and Montretout. An Eng- 
lish military man told me that the battery of Mont :e- 
tout was the most powerful battery the world had ever 
seen. Never had I seen such a “ wreck of matter,” guns 
dismounted, their carriages torn to pieces, barri- 
cades levelled, and buildings entirely demolished, We 
saw along the line of the ramparts many dead bodies of 
the National Guard, several of them in a state of decom- 
position. The firing had been so dreadful that it had 
been impossible to get them away. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 231, I was awak- 
ened by a friend who told me that Paris was all in flames. 
I hurried to a position from which [ had a full and com- 
plete view of the fire. It was a starlight night, calm 
and beautiful. The roar of their cannon, the crépitement 
of the mitrailleuses, and the sharp rattling of chassepots 
fell upon the still of the night. The lurid flames rising 
from the burning palace lighted up half the heavens, and 
the whole scene was the most terrible I had ever witness- 
ed. Tv the fire of the Tuileries were added other confla- 
grations the Ministry of Finance, the buildings of the Rue 
Royale, and other fires which seemed just started. At 
one time it appeared to those of us who were watching 
the progress of the conflagration that the Hospital des 
Invalides was certainly on fire, but as the night wore on, 
daylight disclosed its gilded dome intact, and we dis- 
covered to our great gratification that the fire was a 
short distance beyond in the same direction. 

Coming to the legation at nine o’clock, I heard that 
the Versailles troops had captured the strong positions 
at the Place de la Concorde and the Place Vendome. I at 
once took my carriage and proceeded in that direction. 
The sidewalks of that splendid Boulevard Malesherbe 
were filled with horses, baggage wagons, and artillery 
carriages. The horses had been more or less torn by shot 
and shell. The trees were all cut to pieces by the fire of 
the artillery and musketry, and their branches filled the 
streets, A dead national guard was lying in an excava- 
tion for a cellar near by. Ina small open space, in the 
next street, were the bodies of two soldiers of the line, 
who had been summarily shot as deserters. Proceeding 
further, I reached the front of the church of La Made- 
leine, at the head of Rue Royale, and many of the build- 
ings of that thoroughfare were in flames, and others 
seemed literally to have been torn in pieces by the fire of 
cannon and musketry. Going further up the Boulevard 
Capucines, I found many of the buildings completely 
riddled, and upon the sidewalk ws a dead national 
guard, and in a side street, a short distance from there, 
was another dead body of the insurgent guard, people 
passing by and looking on them with apparent satisfac- 
tion. 

I went to the Rue de Rivoli and proceeded cautiously 
toward the Tuileries under the arcade. The Tuileries 
building was still burning and the flames were bursting 
out in every part of the building where they had not be- 
fore reached. The great Hotel de Ville, with all its tra- 
ditions and souvenirs of history, exists no longer. The 











Cour des Comptes, the Court of Cassation, the Prefecture 


of Police, and the celebrated old prison of the Concier- 
gerie have shared the same fate. All has been the work 
of organized incendiarism, and the insurrectionists have 
done everything in their power to destroy Paris. If the 
entry of the troops had been delayed much longer, they 
would certainly have succeeded. The Commune had 
already made “ perquisitions” for all the petroleum in 
the city, and prepared petroleum boxes and other means 
of firing the place. Bands of men, women, and children 
were organized to do this diabolical work. During the 
past two days immense numbers of these persons have 
been detected in distributing these boxes, and in every 
case the most summary vengeance has been inflicted upon 
them, without regard to age, sex, or condition. An em- 





ployee of this legation counted this afternoon on the 
Avenue d’Antin the dead bodies of eight children, the 
| eldest not more than fourteen years of age, who had been 
| seized while distributing their incendiary boxes and shot 
| on the spot. 

At the Place de l’Opera I saw some five hundred 
prisoners, men, women, and children, who were being 
driven to Versailles. There were a squad of cavalry 
marching in front and in rear of them and foot soldiers 
| marching on either side. I must say they were the most 
| hideous and sinister-looking persons I ever saw in the 
| whole course of my life. The sight of the prisoners ex- 
cited the people to the highest pitch of indignation, and 
every opprobrious epithet was heaped upon them, and 
the escort alone prevented violence from being inflicted 
upon the spot. An officer told mo this afternoon that 
the order was to shoot every man taken in arms against 
the Government. Ido not vouch for the truth of what 
he told me, but I do know that large numbers of the Na- 
tional Guard and many others caught iu some criminal 
act have been summarily executed. 

I have had great fears that the Prussian embassy 
might be burned. I learned to-day that suspicious per- 
sons were lurking about the premises, and I immediately 
addressed a note to Marshal MacMahon advising him of 
my apprehensions and asking him to detail a guard to 
protect the building. He answered me promptly that 
my request had been complied with. 

[t is with no small degrea of satisfaction that I am 
able to inform you that during all these horrible excesses 
in Paris for the past ten weeks uo material damage has 
been done to the property of Americans, neither to the 
property of the Germans, with whose interests I still 
continue to be charged. Some few Americans have been 
arrested, but all were immediately released on my ap- 
plication. As I have written you before, the number of 
Germans and Alsatians whose release from prison I have 
obtained is quite large. Among the last prisoners to be 
released were eleven German nuns who had been seized 
at the convent of Pichus. After being set at liberty 
they came to the legation in a body to thank me for my 
efforts in their behalf. What I feared most was the rob- 
bery of our countrymen under the pretext of taxes. 
Many demands for payment of taxes to the Commune 
had been made upon Americans, but as I have before ad- 
vised you,I told all who consulted me on the subject 
not to pay, but take the chances. However, the machin- 
ery for collecting these taxes had just been got ready, 
and the day of the 25th instant was the time it was to 
be put into operation. Armed with mandates from the 
Committee of Public Safety, the National Guards would 
have gone everywhere and demanded the payment of a 
certain sum as a tax upon all apartments, houses, busi- 
ness establishments, etc. If the amount were not paid 
by the proprietor, or, in his absence, his agent or the con- 
cierge, the most valuable things would have been seized 
and carried off. You see, therefore, that the entry of the 
Versailles troops on the 22d was just in time to prevent 
this organized pillage. 

I have not time now to speak more fully of the scenes 
of carnage, fire, and blood of which Paris has been the 
theatre for the past four days. They are without par- 
allel in its history. What took place on the days of 
July, 1830, when Charles the Tenth was overthrown, the 
days of February, 1848, when Louis Philippe was chased 
from the throne, and the subsequent days of the insur- 
rection in June of the same year, was mere child’s play 
as compared with the events of the present week. 

The fighting has been long, desperate, and persistent. 
The insurrectionists have ~— at every step with the 
fury of despair. Even as I write at the hour of mid- 
night the contest is not yet ended, for I hear the boom- 
ing of the cannon beyond the Place de la Bastile. 

The government troops have displayed great bravery, 
and have never for a moment recoiled betore the formi- 
dable and deadly berricades of the insurgents. They 
have shown the spirit of the old French army. 








A CORRESPONDENT who sends us an account of the 
New Albany National Cemetery, says: “At New 
Albany, Indiana, about five miles from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is the U. 8. National Cemetery, which is situated 
east of the city and about one block from the city limits, 
on the highest elevation of ground that could beselected. 
On entering the city from all sides, yes, even from Louis- 
ville, the building can be distinguished by the national 
emblem floating above it. On our arrival at the ceme- 
tery we were greeted % the superintendent in charge, 
Lieutenant Thomas E. Halleck, who invited us into his 
house, situated on the left of the main drive as you enter, 
which looked quite cosey and is furnished with good 
taste. The superintendent, exhibited everything that 
could be seen, and we gathered more infurmation at this 
interview than we ever knew before about horticulture, 
plants, flowers, etc. The extraordinary cure that is ta- 
ken of the dead within this military reservation cannot 
be eulogized too highly. Superintendent Halleck is am- 
bitious, and will I have no doubt make a good many im- 
provements this summer .which will make the place 
both interesting and instructive for the visitor. It is 
now visited a great deal; in fact, it is the only public 
place of resort in the city. It is beautifully laid out 
with gravel walks and drives and neatly ornamented 
with evergreens, the weeping-willow, and forest trees, 
Two cannon are erected in the centre of the 





grounds for monuments.” 
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Fourtn or Juty Parape or tHE First Division.—The 
parade of the First division on Tuesday next, we predict, 
will be unusually slim, many members not particularly fan- 
eying the extreme length of the march, its consequent 
fatigues, etc. Aside from this, like last year, a large majori- 
‘ty of the members seek this opportune time, of say three 
@ays’ holiday, to go out of town. The ranks of some of the 
best organizations in the division are thereby affected, and 
will perhaps be reduced at least twenty-five per cent. As 
the head of the division column is expected to reach the 
point of review (Worth monument) at 8:30 a. M., we opine 
the whole parade will be concluded Jong before 10 a. m., and 
the First brigade dismissed at least an hour previous to this 
time. General Shaler invariably moves promptly. The 
streets will likewise be clear of obstacles; therefore there is 
wo possible excuse for delay if brigade and regimental com- 
manders follow the example of the division commander. We 
republish for information the route of the parade : 


The line of march will be down Bowery to Canal street, through 
Canal street to Broadway, up Broadway to Waverly place, through 
Waverley place to Fifth avenue, up Fifth avenue to Fourteenth 
street, p Bmw Fourteenth street to Sixth avenue, up Sixth ave- 
nue to Thirty-fourth street, through Thirty-fourth street to Fifth 
avenue, and down Fifth avenue to Worth monument, where the 
column will in review before his Honor the Mayor of the 
city, who will be accompanied by the members of the Common 
Council and heads of departments. 


The following additional General Orders have been issued 


relative to this parade : 


Second Brigade.—This brigade, Colonel F. A. Conkling com- 
mauanding, is ordered to parade, tully unitormed, armed, and equip- 
ped, July 4. Brigade line will be formed in close column of com- 

auies ou Third street, right resting on the Bowery, at a quarter 
fore 7 o'clock a. M. precisely. Commandants of regiments will 
puncetually take their respective positions, and report ou arrival to 
the assistant adjutant-general, at the intersection of the Bowery 
and ‘Third street. The brigade statf, fully uniformed (white trou- 
sers), armed and equipped, mounted, are directed to report for duty 
at the quarters of the brigade commander, 7, 9, and 11 West Thir- 
teenth street, at 6:30 a. M, precisely. Comimandants of regiments 
will report in writing the number present and absent of their re- 
spective commands to the assistant udjutant-general before the 
parade is dismissed. ie 

Third Brigade.—This brigade, Brigadier-General J. M. Varian, 
is ordered tu parade, fully uniformed and equipped, oa the above 
occasion, The brigade will form on Second street, m close column 
of companies, right resting on Bowery, at 6:45 o'clock a.m. Brigade 
statf will report at 60 St. Mark’s place, mounted, at 6 o’clock a. M. 

Uwenty-second Infantry is ordered to assemble at the armory on 
July 4, in full-dress uniform, white trousers. Assembly at 6 
o'clock a. mM. The field and staff will report (mounted) to the regi- 
mental commander at 6:15 a. M., and the non-comm ssioned staff, 
general guides, markers, band, and drum corps to the adjutant at 
5:50a.M. The colonel nding impresses upon the officers 
and members the necessity of reporting promptly at the hour 
designated. 

First Infantry (Hawkins Zouaves).—This regiment, Colonel John 
K. Perley, is ordered to pura le, m full uniform, on the above day. 
Koll cali of companies at 5:30 a.m. Field and staif (mounted) will 
report to the coionel, and the non-commissioned stutf, band, and 
drum corps to the adjutant, at the same hour. ‘ 

Sicth Infantry.—This regiment, Colonel Sterry, is ordered to 
parade on the above day in full-dress uniform (white trousers, 
belts, and gloves), Assembly at the armory at 5:30 o’clock a. m. 
Laue will be formed in Irving place, right on Fourteenth street, at 
Gvu'elock a. M. Field and staff (mounted) will report to the com- 
mundant at his residence, and non-commissioned staff band, and 
dram corps, to the adjutant at the armory, at 5:45 o’clock a. M. 

Twelfth Infantry.—This command, Colonel Ward, is ordered tv” 
parade in fuil-dress uniform (with plume}, as above. Assembly at 
regimental armory at 5:30 o’clock a, M. Field and statf will report 
tu the colonel (mounted), non-commissioned staff, band, field music, 
color-guuard, and general guides, to the adjutant, at assembly. 

Seventy-jirst Infantry.—This com , Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
cott commanding, is ordered to assemble at the armory, as above, 
in full dress, white trousers. The assembly will be sounded at 
5:45 a. M. 

Batiery G, Furst Division.—This battery, Captain Le Moyne, 
parade in full uniform, with State cap and pompun, and with white 
gloves, as above. Koll call at the armory at 5:3u a. M. precisely. 

Thivd Cavairy.—This regiment, Colonel Budke, is ordered to 
parade (mounted), iu full uniform, with white gloves, horses fully 
equipped, on the above occasion. Assembly at Tompkins Park at 
6 o'ciock A. M. 








Tur OLv Fourtu.—This aged organization of the Seventh 
Infantry on Monday last celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary 
by a street parade and collation at the regimental armory. 
Company D, or the Fourth company by numerical designa- 
tion, is one of the few companies of the Seventh that pretend 
to celebrate festively or otherwise the anniversaries of their 
organization. The Seventh is different in this regard from 
most organizations of the National Guard, and probably the 
habit of the several companies in this respect has some justi- 
fication. Still the old adage, ‘‘alt work and no play,’’ is 
particularly applicable to the members of the State service ; 
and at least once a year they require suitable amusement. 
But perhaps it is true that these festivities do have an un- 
happy influence on discipline, and they may sometimes lead 
to demoralization, against which the Seventh, although com- 
posed of the best material, guards carefully. The Fourth 
company, however, well understands the go'den mean between 
harmless gayety and disorderly excess, as also does its excel- 
lent commendant, Captain Wm. H. Kipp, who at all times 
and on all occasions retains the respect of every member of 
his command. Its anniversary celebrations, therefore, have 
been always pleasurably anticipated not only by the active 
members, but also by the ‘‘ancient and honorables,’’ as 
the veteran members are termed. The latter, perhaps, 
strange to relate, are invariably well represented on these 
festive occasions, and not the first to depart. This is of 
itself a fact worthy of particular notice, since it illustrates 
the lasting affection-of these ‘ancient’? members for the 
company in which they once actively served. If the veteran 
members fail to tire of these festive occasions, can it be ex- 
pected that the younger and active members will ignore 
them? Most assuredly not, as experience has too often 
shown us. The company in years past has generally adopted 


the plan of an excursion by water to some adjacent suburban 
locality, and,there holding its annual dinner; but this year the 


and although the celebration was comparatively quiet, yet it 
waa entirely happy and altogether successful. 

The company selected an opportune time for its parade—a 
time when the majority of the members were freed from busi- 
ness toils of the day, and when the sun’s rays had become 
endurable. It sssembled at the regimental armory at 6 
Pp. M.; shortly after which hour it proceeded on its march up 
town, passing through Great Jones street, Broadway, Four- 
teenth street, Fifth avenue, Thirty-fourth street, returning 
to the armory through adjacent streets. The company was 
headed by a portion of the regimental band and drum corps, 
and paraded by platoon fourteen files, having a company 
frontage of twenty-eight files. General Liebenau of the 
First division staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Haws, and Quarter- 
master Weed of the Seventh paraded with the company. 
The members were in full-dress (white trousers), and the 
company, in its marching, wheelings, and general steadiness, 
attracted unusual attention, and received a real ‘‘ ovation” 
along the line of march. On its return to the. armory the 
company indulged in a delicately prepared collation in the 
main drill-room of the building, where a few hours were 
convivially spent, and toast after toast proposed and drunk 
in bumpers. Inthe midst of the festivities, a delegation of 
officers attached to the Russian corvette Vsadnick entered 
the room, escorted by General Liebenau, and Surgeons Wells 
and Pitkin, U.S. Navy. The officers were welcomed with 
much enthusiasm. After mutual introductions, Captain 
Mikhayloff of tue Rassian navy in fitting terms acknowl- 
edged the compliments extended ; after which the visitors 
inspected the armory, Culonel Ciark and the officers present 
taking particular pains to explain everything in detail. The 
Russian officers were exceedingly gratified at their reception 
and the view of the armory, and were overwhelming in their 
thanks for the courtesies offered. At a late hour of the 
night the visitors were escorted to the New York Hotel by 
the officers and members of the company, headed by the reg— 
imental band. Here the proprietor of the hotel invited all 
to partake of his hospitality. A delightful hour was spent, 
during which Captain and Sergeant Kipp of the Seventh, 
and Second Engineer Kokrin of the Russian navy, favored 
the company with some vocal music. The latter officer has 
an extraordinary well cultivated tenor voice, and his sing- 
ing, in his native tongue, was loudly applauded and encored. 
Finelly, at just 11 o’clock, Colonel Fowler of the First divi- 
sion staff arose, and in a few terse and witty remarks closed 
the proceedings, immediately after which the party separated. 
The band played the Russian national anthem and “ Heil 
Columbia,’ just befor? leaving the hotel, in both of which 
all joined their voices with hearty will. This incident of 
the Fourth company’s anniversary will long be a pleasant 
recollection on the part of all participants. 


Tue Brooktyn City Guarp.—This well-known and firmly 
established command celebrated its twenty-ninth anniver- 
sary on the 23d ult. by an excursion, as in former years, to 
Bergen Point, N. J. The anniversary properly occurs on 
the 23d of August; but this year, to avoid the excessive heat 
of midsummer, the members took time by the forelock and 
celebrated the anniversary two months in advance of the ac— 
tual date. The Brooklyn City Guard (Company G, Thir- 
teenth Infantry) was the nucleus of the two most thriving 
regiments of the Second division—Thirteenth and Twenty- 
third—and has among its members and graduates some of 
the most ‘‘solid’? men of Brooklyn, including many of the 
prominent military gentlemen at present holding commands 
and positions of high rank in the National Guard. The com- 
pany at all times has maintained its prestige for selectness 
of material, and the reminiscences of former days are revived 
year after year by means of the social gatherings of the ac— 
tive and veteran members on anniversary occasions. The 
excursions of the old command therefore have always given 
rise to many anticipations, all of which have never failed 
to be realized in more ways than one. The company for a 
number of years past has made Bergen Point its excursive 
destination, and the members invariably have had a ‘‘ good 
time ; *’ still there are those in the company who, unlike the 
leopard, believe in ‘‘changing spots,’’ or, in other words, 
are strongly in favor of anew resort; but the majority con- 
sidered the old the most attractive point, especially as 
many at former visits had made not a few pleasant acquain— 
tances, who were not all of the male sex either. Yet this 
time we fear these gentlemen were doomed to some little dis- 
appointment, as the hotels, particularly the La Tourette 
House, had not as yet received their wonted influx of sum- 
mer sojourners. Moreover, the company this time did not 
prolong its stay until after sundown as heretofore; therefore 
the exciting dance and quiet promenades were not the order 
of the day or night. This advance knowledge perhaps 
affected the attendance of both the active and veteran mem- 
bers. It, however, did not affect, the enjoyment of those 
who ‘‘ put in an appearance,’’ and all declared at the ter- 
mination of the day’s festivities that they never had a better 
or more enjoyable dinner, or passed a more pleasant day. The 
company paraded by platoons, sixteen files, First Lieutenant 
J. H. Hunter commanding, Second Lieutenant Sopher and 
First Sergeant Walsh being in command of sections of the 
company. Grafulla’s Thirteenth regiment band accompa- 
nied the excursionists, as also did a number of the members 
of the City Guard Veteran Association. In addition to 
these there were present as guests Major-General Woodward 
of the Second division, Colonel Mason, Lieu‘enant-Colonel 





members concluded to celebrate their anniversary at home ; 





Briggs, Major Daniell, Captain Baldwin, Quartermaster Van 


| 


Nostrand, Commissary Scrymser, Assistant Surgeon Watts of 
the Thirteenth Infantry, and last but not least among the 
distinguished guests was the veteran ex-commander of the 
organization, Captain R. V. W. Thorne, whose very existence 
seems to be wrapped up in the Brooklyn City Guard, ang 
whose military enthusiasm far exceeds perhaps that of any of 
the younger members, to whom he offers a worthy exam. 
ple for imitation. The company and guests embarked about 
10 o’clock, at the foot of Atlantic street, on board the «* large 
and commodious ”’ (?) tug Peter Crary, and after less than an 
hour’s delightful sail down the bay the company disembarked 
without ceremony and marched up the hill to the grounds of 
the La Tourette Hotel. There arms were stacked and the 
company dismissed for half an hour, when they again assem- 
bled and marched to an open space some half mile from the 
hotel, where separate targets were erected for practice with 
the Remington rifle, in competition for two gold medals, one 
for the veterans and the other for active members of the 
company. The place selected for target practice was ex. 
ceedingly dangerous, the land being level and offering every 
opportanity for a stray shot to take effect in the body of any 
deluded Jerseyman who might happen to place himself with- 
in the mile and a quarter range of a Remington and an un. 
erring ball from a Union cartridge. Skirmishers were, how- 
ever, scattered on all sides, and furewarned of danger during 
the firing, which lasted some two hours, and was of a rather 
inferior character. Captains Thorne and Baldwin acted as 
judges, and the distance was 200 yards. Shortly after the 
return to the hotel dinner was served in the main dining. 
room. This meal, undoubtedly, was one of the best ever 
served to the members at this hotel, and the attentions of 
Mr. McMichael, ‘‘ mine host,’’ were all that could be wished, 
and his solicitude for the welfare of his guests was appre- 
ciated by the ‘‘ boys’ in cheer after cheer. But Mr. Me- 
Michael apparently, like the great soldier, was not fond of 
speech-making. There were, however, many at the festive 
board who were foud of this exercise, and not a few of whom 
indulged in the usual mutual admiration eloquence. Aside 
from this, however, we listened to interesting remarks from 
gentlemen present, many of whose speeches teemed with 
reminiscences of the past history of the “ Guard ’’ and Ro- 
man eloquence. The first thing in order was the presenta- 
tion of the medals. The veteran members’ medal, won (by 
chance) by ex-Sergeant Henry H. Clough, was presented to 
that gentleman by the former possessor, Mr. Marrin, who 


had worn it for the past year. The active members’ 
medal, won by Mr. S. H. Holton, was presented 
through Lieutenant Hunter. Major-General Woodward 
then in a few witty remarks presented the ‘‘ guests’” 
medal to the quartermaster, he having been ad- 
judged the best shot of the guests of the company. 


This medal is composed of solid tin, with the letter “‘G” 
cut in its centre, all the excellent handiwork of Coum- 
missary Scrymser. General Woodward at the close of his 
remarks, amid much laughter and applause, fastened the val- 
uable medal upon the “manly” back of the jovial quar- 
termaster. This over, the regular toasts were offered by 
the chairman, and responded to as ss Ex. 
officers—Captain Olney,’’ response, ex-Captain Thorne; 
second toast, ‘‘ The day we celebrate,’”? General Woodward ; 
third toast, ‘‘ Thirteenth regiment N. G. S. N. Y.,*’ Colonel 
Mason ; fourth toast, ‘“‘ Brooklyn City Guard Veteran Asso- 
ciation,’’? Lieutenant Devine, its first vice-president; fifth 
toast, ‘*‘ Memory of deceased members,’’ drunk in silence. 
The last regular toast was, ‘‘The ladies,’’ to which the 
orator of the ‘‘ Guard,’? Mr. Townsend (who was honored 
with the title of major-general), responded in grandiloquent 
style. Alderman Holston of Bayonne, Captain Baldwin, 
Lieutenant Hunter, ex-Captain Barnett, Major Daniell, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Briggs, ex-Sergeant Hyde, Lieutenant 
Sopher, Mr. Marvin, and others, followed in felicitous 
speeches, amid much attention. At 5 o’clock Pp. . all arose, 
having spent an enjoyable and merry time, during which the 
wine flowed like water. Shortly after 6 p. mw. the company 
amid cheers re-embarked on board its stanch craft and 
speeded for Brooklyn, where on arrival it was received is 
good style by Company A, Captain John Lefferts. The es 
cort, in full-dress (gray) uniforms, paraded fourteen files, 
and made an unusually fine display, the battalion attracting 
great attention as it paraded through the streets of Brooklys. 
The day was pleasant, the company agreeable, and the 
twenty-ninth anniversary a happy success. 


follows: 


Rirte Practice.—We are glad to find ihe New York 
Times has taken up the important subject of rifle practice 
for the National Guard. It is one which we have often dis- 
cussed, and we expect to pursue it again this summer evea 
more fully. We quote from the Times : 


Next week there will be a parade of the whole First division of 
the National Guard, to celebrate Independence Day. It is not t? 
much to say that some of the regiments which will appear on that 
oceasion are not s in drill and discipline by any volunteet 
corps in the world. The precision which the Seventh regiment hss 
attained in the manual of arms, and in company and regiments! 
movements, is the result of long years of careful drilling, unde? 
competent instructors, and our citizens have good reason t0 
proud of that regiment, and the other military organizations which 
so near rival its excellence. But despite the close attention ps 
by the members of our city regiments to drilling, it is surpris!™’ 
how few of —— have ever fired a bullet from their guns, or kno¥ 
anything about target practice. 

Toweaah as breech-loading fire-arms have superseded old mu* 
zle-loading muskets and rifles,the National Guard regiments are &? 
deavoring to obtain asupply of improved guns. The Ninth regime! 
of this city, and the Thirteenth of Brooklyn, have been thus sur 
plied, but the Seventh and most of the others have decided to wat 
until it is finally determined what — is approved for gener 








adoption and manufacture by the War Department. It is admit 
ted by military men that there is alittle advantage in supplyi™’ 
unskilled troops with superior arms, so that aslongas the mea 
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know 80 little as they do of their present arms it is not important 
that they should have others. The mae musket, with 
ghich most of our city regiments are supplied, will do as well for 
target practice as any improved arm, and since it will be some 
time before it is known what gun is to be adopted, commanding 
officers will do well to instruct their men in discharging their 
present pieces at a target so that they may be qualified to use the 
improved arms with effect when they receive them. 

If there be any skilful marksmen in our National Guard, they 
did not gain that proficiency in its ranks, for our regiments pre- 
sent the singular spectacle of a body of men trained for seven 
years in soldierly exercises, yet without ability to use the tools of 
tbat profession with skill or efficiency. We have only to state the 
casejto show how positively ridiculous in this respect is the posi- 
tion occupied by our citizen soldiers. If their guns are only to 
drill with, and never to be fired with powder and ball, wooden 
dummies would answer the required purpose, and, besides, would 
not be so heavy tocarry. Snapping caps in mimic fight is good 
amusement for boys on the Fourth of July, but grown men who 
wear uniforms should know how tosend a bullet straight to the 
mark as well as how to handle their piece according to the manual 
of arms. The more intelligent officers of the National Guard are 
awake to the necessity of a reform on this subject, and the advisa- 
bility of putting up a shooting gallery in regimental armories, 
where it is pra:ticable, has more than once been proposed and 
agitated. Such a gallery could easily and safely be arranged at 
one end of the Twenty-second regiment armory, or in the cellar 
under that of the Seventh, and the cost would be slight compared 
with the benefit to the command of such an pagename of learn- 
ing the real use of their pieces. As none of the armories are now 
oceupied for the purposes of drill, it would not be difficult to put up 
these galleries before the commencement of the next season. It is 
high time that our city regiments should be freed from the re- 
proach of being a well-drilled body of soldiers, who possess the one 
tatal defect of knowing nothing about using effectually the pieces 
with which they are armed. 


While it is undoubtedly desirable that there should be fa- 
cilities afforded for indoor practice, which could be availed 
of at all seasons of the year, yet we press most urgently the 
importance of established grounds for rifle ranges in some 
accessible locality. The project of forming a stock company 
for laying out such ranges, which has been proposed, deserves 
attentive consideration. Such stock companies have been 
successful in England, even in a pecuniary sense. 


DepARTURE OF ApJUTANT-GENERAL TowNSEND.—Gene- 
ral Townsend with his twosons sailed for Europein the Cuba 
We believe it is his intention to be absent 
some four months. Upon his departure from Albany the 
General was attended to the cars by crowds of his fellow- 
citizens and an impromptu ovation due to the genial charac— 
ter of the man and the well-known integrity and intelligence 
of the official. Assuming that General Townsend will spend 
aconsiderable portion of his time in England, we hope his 
observation of the volunteer organization, and particularly of 
the rifle practice in which our cousins over-3ea are confessed- 
ly our superiors, may be operative of good to the N. G. S. N. 
Y. on his return. We wish the Adjutant-General bon voyage 
with as hearty an impulse as did his thousands of Albany 
friends. Generals Shaler, Woodward, Barnum, Johnson, Mc. 
Quade, and Liebenau, Colonels Marshall and Fowler, and 
Major Jussen, bade the Adjutant-General good-by on board 
the steamer. 


on Wednesday. 


Twetrta InrAntry.—There are few regimental com- 
manders in the National Guard who devote more time and 
means towards advancing and protecting the interests of their 
commands than Colonel John Ward, the unassuming com- 
mandant of the Independence Guard. Only those who have 
watched the steady progress of the Twelfth during the past 
five years and have had the opportunity of observing the in- 
ternal management of the regiment can begin to estimate or 
appreciate the generous zeal and assiduity of Colonel Ward. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that the labors so unselfish 
lyand modestly given and the wise direction so scrupulous- 
ly exercised have received at last grateful and honorable ac- 
knowledgment fro:n the regiment which has so benefited by 
reason of them. 

A pleasant episode in the history of the regiment took 
place on Monday evening last at the regimentalarmory. The 
regiment was originally ordered to assemble for review and 
dress parade at the State arsenal, but at the latest moment 
it was announced that a contagious disease (small-pox) in 
the family of the janitor of that building would render an 
assembly there dangerous. The regiment, therefore, held the 
ceremonies on Thirty-fourth street adjoining the armory, to 
the immense gratification of many spectators, who were loud 
in their praise of the fine appearance of the command. 
Among this large assembly was of course the inevitable small 
hoy, who, in addition to occupying as usual the front rank of 
the line of spectators, was ever ready to imitate the com- 
mands of the adjutant and officers during the formation. 
For instance, when the adjutant gave the command, Rear open 
vrder—M ARCH, some stray urehin would shout, Shoo-fly, don’t 
‘older—we, or some expression of like nature, imitating 
exactly the articulations of the officer. These expressions, 
although annoying perhaps to the adjutant and colonel, were 
nevertheless excessively amusing to the assembled spectators. 
The regiment paraded eight commands of twelve files, the 
band and drum corps being in attendance. It was formed 
~ review by Adjutant Murphy, shortly after eight o’clock, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gildersleeve in command, Colonel Ward 
Teceiving the review accompanied by Inspector-General Mc- 
Yuade (in citizen’s dress) and Major Denny of the First brig- 
ade staff. The review was very fairly performed, the men 
appearing very steady. The passage in review was as well as 
the crowded and cramped space would permit. The com- 
a ranks, however, were far from being well closed, a 
‘ult which too often affects the appearance of this as well 
88 Many other regiments of the National Guard. A dress 
parade followed the review, after which the regiment and its 
‘rlends assembled in the armory. The main drill-room was 
a to its utmost capacity, the regiment barely having 
to form three sides of a square. This having been 

Y accomplished, Sergeant Manly of Company B 


stepped forward and on behalf of the rank and /ile of the reg- 
iment presented Colonel Ward with one of the most superb 
swords that it has ever perhaps been the fortune of any offi- 
cer in the State service to possess. Accompanying the 

sword and in an elegant and massive silver-bound case were 
the requisite adjuncts of a mounted officer, all handsomely 

silverand gold mounted, the whole the workmanship of Messrs 
Shannon, Miller & Crane of New York. The presentation 

speech was as manly as the name of its author or the act of 
the members, and the acknowldgment of the recipient heart- 
felt and decidedly appreciative. This over, a promenade 

followed, to the infinite pleasure of the many ladies and gen- 
tlemen present. 


Tae State Boarp FoR EXAMINATION OF BREECH- 
LoADING Systems.—During the absence of General Townsend 
we understand that the assistant adjutant—general will act as 
chairman of the State Commission. Whether any determinate 
result will be reached before the return of the Adjutant- 
General is uncertain. A reference to the act of Legislature 
under which the board was organized will suggest in some 
degree the course which must eventually be taken. This act 
leaves the use of the appropriation to the discretion of 
Governor Hoffman. The board is thus simply an advisory 
body, a character it seems to us which, under the pressure 
of competition and the more annoying introduction of ring 
politics that exist, must be essentially grateful to each of its 
members. As we understand it, the board will, if it has not 
already done so, within a fortnight recommend to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a certain number of arms, and he will then 
direct what further procedure is to be taken. We believe 
the National Guard need no assurance of Governor Hoffman’s 
fitness to take the responsibility in this affair. The following 
passage, which we quote from his recent speech to the Forty- 
ninth regiment at Auburn, should at least set at rest any fear 
that the Allen or any other gun will be forced upon the 
State militia by ring pressure. Alluding to the criticism 
that had been passed on his opposition to a certain bill 
appropriating $250,000 for an improved breech-loader for 
the State forces, Mr. Hoffman stated that ‘‘the parties at 
first applied for $350,000, and the bill bound the State 
absolutely to accept a certain arm without any provisions 
for testing its merits. Under these circumstances he felt he 
had but one course to pursue, and so declared plainly that 
if the bill was not stopped in the Legislature, he would stop 
it by his veto.’’ The foregoing is simply a suggestion of the 
course of affairs to the present stage of the arms competition. 
The commission has very properly declined to be miscellane- 
ously ‘‘ interviewed,’’ and the public must have confidence, 
as we have, in the probity and intelligence of its members. 
Outside the official circle we learn that proposals and estimates 
have been entered by nine different competitors. Whether 
this is too large or too small a statement a general order 
will probably very soon determine. 

Tue Seconp Bricape.—There are more than a dozen candidates 
for the position of brigadier-general of the Second brigade of the 
N. ¥Y.8.N.G. Colonel John A, Godfrey will probably be the suc- 
cessful candidate. He was a warm personal friend of the late 
commandant, General Burger, who desired that he ‘should be his 
successor. Colonel Godfrey is universally esteemed, and is an ac- 
complished soldier, eminently fitted for the position. 

The above paragraph has been sent us in form of a slip 
from the New York Observer, the highly respectable Presby- 
terian journal ; but as we don’t go to the religious press for 
advice on military subjects, we must decline to endorse its 
views or corroberate its statements. The officer named stand 
no chance whatever of being ‘' the successful candidate.” 


THIRTEENTH INFANTRY.—-On Sunday last the members of 
Company I, Captain Allen C. Bush, accompanied the remains 
of their late comrade Private Teare to Greenwood Cemetery, 
where they were interred with suitable military honors. 
The company, aided by volunteers from the regiment, pa- 
raded two platoons of sixteen files, and was accompanied by 
the Twenty-third regiment band, the whole funeral cortege 
making a very solemn and imposing display. The deceased 
member was young in years, and was highly esteemed by his 
comrades of the company and regiment for his many per- 
sonal and soldierly qualities. 

Company H, Captain Hull, having vivid recolleetions of 
its pleasant trip to Meriden, Conn., some two years since, is, 
we learn, again agitating the proposition of ‘‘ renewing as- 
surances’’ with similar distinguished considerations of the 
hospitality of Connecticut generally and Meriden particu- 
larly. We trust the arrangements will be consummated, and 
that the company will accomplish its apparent great desire. 

The Thirteenth is acquiring new members rapidly, many 
of the companies having received many recruits since the 
close of the drill season. The announcement that the com- 
mandant of this regiment has concluded not to enforce here- 
after section 214 of the Military Code has had a sensational 
effect. It is clear that this section of the law is obnoxious 
to many; yet is an officer of the National Guard justified in 
disregarding its injunctions? We think not. If these laws 
are found unsatisfactory and[deleterious to the interests of 
the service, the only way is to wait for their repeal. More- 
over, while the imprisonment law is unpleasant to many 
members of the National Guard, itis yet in some organiza- 
tions the only guarantee of discipline, without which in these 
times not a few organizations would soon become extinct. 
We do not propose at this time to enter into this question ; 
we, however, contend that the question of the propriety of 
this imprisonment law should receive the immediate atten- 





tion of the National Guard and State authorities. 


Various Irzems.—The Ninth Infantry has finally arranged to go 
into camp on or about the 22d of August. For the purpose of this 
encampment, like last season, its commander has concluded that 
New York has scarcely area enough for so large a command, and 
has therefore ordered it “ way over in New Jersey,” or at Long 
Branch. The camp will probably be called “ Gould,” asit was last 
season, and will, we understand, occupy the same location at the 
Branch. We are informed that instead of a hotel a mammoth tent 
will be erected for commissary purposes, and every detail will be 
carried out with the strictest regard for good discipline and the 
regulations governing these matters. But in this connection it is 
pertinent to ask, can this discipline be strictly enforced out of and 
away from the protection of the State in which the troops enlisted ? 
The officers must remember that an encampment like this partakes 
of a mere volunteer excursion character, whereas an encampment 
within the precincts of New York State offers alone the protection 
and guarantee fer the proper enforcement of this discipline. The 
encampment costs the men comparatively nothing, Colonel Fisk, 
his staff, and friends footing the bill, which is estimated at $15,000. 
All this has been arranged and “ fixed,” it is said, on account of 
the excellent conduct of the men on their recent trip to Boston. 
+.--For the purpose of avoiding further contention and permitting 
numerous candidates to sleep with quiet nerves, an election, we 

learn, will probably be ordered some time next week to fill the: 
vacant post of commander of the Second brigade, First division. 
We have never at any time admired the course pursued by many 
contemporaries of regularly puffing candidates for military posi-- 
tions, more especially those of an inferior rank. We have, however,. 
always claimed the privilege of discussing the merits of military: 
gentlemen who may at these times become candidates for positions, 
like the above. We likewise assert, with some little pride, that 
these columns have never yet favored a candidate who has not been: 
elected. In these matters we have generally been governed by re- 
gard for intellectual capacity, past services, and record—and last but 
most essential, military acquirements and relative social position. 
These, as far as we can judge and ascertain, are possessed by Colonel 
Augustus Funk, commanding Eleventh Infantry N. G. 8. N. Y. 
----It was remarked that all but two of the members of the 
Governor’s staff were noticeable for their absence on the departure 
of their chief for Europe on Wednesday last....It is announced 
that a new company is about being organized for the Twenty- 
second Infantry. This new command is the offspring of a “ split’» 
in Company H, and will fill the vacant letter (K) in the regiment. 
The Twenty-second has always been prolific in these little company 
dissensions, which in the end have invariably terminated for the 
direct benefit of the larger body. Company B formed Company E 
and one other company of the regiment, if we remember cor- 
rectly, and still holds itsown. Now the overflowing ranks of Com- 
pany H are to be depleted to fill out the requisite number of com - 
panies for the regiment. Unlike dissenting companies in many 
regiments, those of the Twenty-second are satisfied to stay at 
home, rather than apply for transfers to other regiments. 





OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 


Avsany, N. Y.—A delegation of the officers of the Eleventh 
Infantry of New York city, headed by Colonel Funk, at- 
tended the ceremonies of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new capitol building on Saturday of last week. The 
ceremonies consisted of an elaborate Masonic service and an 
extensive parade of the civic and military organizations 
through a torrent of rain. The Tenth, Colonel Farnsworth, 
the Twenty-fifth, Colonel Andes, the Ninth Brigade cavalry 
squadron, Major Swartzman, the Howitzer Battery, Captain 
Pochin, and the Burgesses and Jackson corps commanded by 
Lieutenant Wemple and Captain Macfarlane respectively, all 
participated in the parade and looked exceedingly well, ds- 
spite the unpleasantness of the weather and muddy condition 
of the streets. The military guests from New York were re- 
ceived with the greatest cordiality, and were made the recip- 
ients of the most polite and thoughtful attentions from Colo- 
nel Andes, Lieutenant-Colonel Severance and the officers of 
the Twenty-fifth, Brigadier-General Woodhull commanding 
Ninth brigade, Major Martin of his staff, and other military 
gentlemen of Albany. An elegant entertainment was given 
at the residence of Major Martin. The many civilities ex— 
tended to the New York visitors will not speedily be forgot— 
ten. 


Raope Isuanp.—Providence Light Infantry.—Instead of 
visiting Montreal, Canada, as first proposed, this flourishing 
command, Captain Charles R. Dennis, on the 22d ult. made 
an excursion to Fort Adams,a military station pleasantly 
located on the beautiful Narragansett bay. The command 
was induced to pay this visit through a cordial invitation 
extended by Colonel and Brevet Major-General H. J. Hunt, 
commanding Fifth Artillery, U. 8. Army, @ portion of which 
organization is stationed at this post. The excursion was 
exceedingly pleasant, and the welcome on the part of tie 
offizers of the fort hearty, and in the usual characteristic 
style of the Regular service. We condense from the Provi- 
dence Press a few of the particulars of this pleasant affair : 


The infantry was organized as a battalion of three companies of 
twenty-five men each, Cavtain C. R. Dennis commanding. Com- 
pany A was commanded by Lieutenant E. B. Bullock, Com- 
pany B by Lieutenant E. F. Annable, and Company C by Lieu- 
tenant J. J. Jencks. Sergeant G. W. Cady was color-bearer, 
with Captein E. W. Bucklin and F. 8. Arnold of the cadets as 
markers. The infantry staff was as follows: 

Paymaster, W. H. Teel; Assistant Paymaster, H. L. Parsons; 
Surgeon, Dr. W. E. Anthony; Assistant Surgeon, Dr. D. 8. Red- 
field; Inspector, Colonel William W. Brown; Chaplain, Rev. 
Samuel H. Webb; ex-Chaplain, Rev. A. Woodbury. Accompa- 
nying as guests were his Excellency Governor Padelford, wi‘h 
Colonels Rhodes, I._yman, and Remington of his staff; Adjutant- 
General Mauran, Quartermaster-General Flagg, with Captain Wil- 
lard of his staff; also Colonel Frederick Miller, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Lippitt Snow, and Captain Chas. H. Sprague of the Providence 
Horse Guards; Colonel David Duncan, Major E. G. Mead, Major 
Grenville R. Brown, Captain William E. Cushing, Lieutenant 
Stephen Tripp. Lieutenant John M. Hull, Adjutant Robert Gros- 
venor, and Commissary R. H. Deming of the Marine Artillery. _ 
The American Band, D. W. Reeves, leader, furnished the music, 
and the trip down the bay was enlivened by social greetings, by 
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music from the band, end also ba Sao vocal music from the In- 
fantry Glee Club. One of the incidents of the trip down was the 
presentation to Mr. Reeves, the band leader, by Captain Dennis, 
on behalf,of the infantry, of a highly mounted full-dress hat. 

Upon the arrival at the wharf, the infantry and their guests dis- 
embarked and formed a line on the wharf. A salute of fifteen 
a was fired from 35-pounder pieces on the battlements, in 

onor of the visit of his Excellency. General Hunt and other 
officers came down to the wharf and exchanged courtesies, after 
whic, the infantry marched inside the walls and on to the parade 
ground, where they had a grand reception from the troops stationed 
there. Following this, the visitors were introduced to the follow- 
ing United States officers: General H. J. Hunt, General Treadwell 
Moore, Colonel H. A. Du Pont, 4 = Ww. F. Randolph Major B. 
F. Rittenhouse, Colonel W. Butler k, Captain W. E. Van Reed, 
Captain 8. A. Day paneie J. A. Fessenden, Captain Wells Wil- 
lard, Lieutenants W. B. Homer, B. R. Roberts, H. J. Reilly, and 
W. Chaplin. 

The visiting officers were invited into the residence of General 
Hunt, where they were introduced to several ladies, and passed a 
short time in a social way. Then returning to the parade ground, 
—, witnessed a fine dress parade and review of Companies A, B, 
and Lof the Fifth Artillery, who were accompanied by Professor 
Frank’s band. 

After this there was a review of Battery F, Light Artillery, out- 
side the walls, which was one of the most pleasing exhibitions of 
the kind we ever saw. The skill with which the various mancu- 
vres were executed was surprising, and elicited many compliments 
from the military visitors and the numerous others present. The 
fort officers complimented the infantry highly upon their fine ap- 

earance, and expressed the hope that the acquaintance so happily 
cn might be continued. 

At fifteeu minutes after six o’clock the boat pushed off, and the 
excursionists were homeward bound, The passage up was equally 
pleasant with the downward one, enlivened as it was with both 
vocal and instrumental music. 





MaryLanp.—Eacampment of the Fifth Maryland.—In pur- 
suance of Special Orders, General Headquarters, this regi- 
ment is ordered into camp for five days at Frederick, Md., 
commencing July 1. The command left Baltimore on the 
30th of June at Il p. wm. The encampment of the regiment 
is known as ‘‘Camp Bowie’’. The regulations and instruc- 
tions, compiled and modified from Army Regulations to suit 
the purposes of the regiment for use at Camp Trenton, will 
be adhered to on this occasion. In connection with this en- 
campment the following instructions have been issued : 


HeapqQuarters Firta ReGimeyt INFANTRY, } 
Seconp Bricave, M. N. G., Battimore, June 24, 1871. 5 
Circular, 

I. This regimert having been ordered into camp at Frederick, 
Md., the auras regulations are published for the information of 
the command, obedience to which will be strictly required : p 

Il. The officer of the day, during the movement to Frederick, will 
see that no disorder or improper conduct is permitted in the cars. 

ILI. Officers’ baggage will be called for at residences, transported 
to Frederick, and delivered on the camp ground, at 50 cents per 100 
pounds, by the Adams Express Company, to which notice must be 
sent. 

IV. Each man will be required to have the following articles 
neatly packed in his knapsack: One comb and hair brush, one 
cake of soap, one undershirt, two pairs of socks, one pair white 
gloves, two towels, one pair drawers, two shirts, one pair white 
pants, four handkerchiefs. Such other articles of clothing as each 
man’s inclination may prompt him to carry will be allowed. 

V. Commissioned officers will keep with their companies. 

VI. Each man will wear on the inside of his hat a sponge satu- 
rated with water, as a ne y protection from the sun. 

VII. The fatigue cap will be suspended from the left button on 
rear of the coat. The tin cup from left lower strap of knapsack. 
Blankets will be rolled to present a smooth appearance to the rear. 
FS —_ of blanket straps will be rolled ina circle on rear 0 

slankets. 

VIII. The cost of the encampment ($5 per man) must be paid in 
to commandants of companies beiore roll call 30th inst. No one 
will be permitted to go who has not paid his quota. 

IX. Every man is particularly enjoined, at all times and in all 
places, whether on duty or not, in or out of camp, to keep his cloth- 
ing in neat and soldierly order. 

By command of Colonel J. Stricker Jenkins. 

Tuos, A, Symincton, First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 





Massacuusetrs.—The Boston Herald has the following 
military items : 


First Brigade —A location for the camp of the First brigade has 
not been decided upon, all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
General Burrell and staff of the brigade have made an eyamination 
ot localities at Readville, Quincy Point, and in other directions, 
but have not decided which ground to select. The encapment will 
begin on the Sth of August. 

Breech-Loaders.—For some time past a commission consisting of 
Adjutant-General pam, Colonel Hobart Moore of the First 
brigade staff, and Major Eben Sutton, assistant inspector-general 
on the staff of the Second brigade, have been testing breech-load- 
an arm for the militia, in accordance 
with an act passed by the islature. It isintended to give every 
arm a fair trial, and among those already tested are the Allen, 
Roberts, Brown, Springtield, and Remington breech-loaders. 

A New Artillery Organization.—It bas been decided to form a bat- 
talion of artillery in the First brigade, and the First and Second 
batteries will shortly constitute an organization to be known as the 
Virst Battalion of Light Artillery. 

A Politician’s Consistency.—It is stated that a prominent member 
of the military committee of the city council recently visited the 
armory of the Montgomery Guards, and, after witnessing a drill by 
the company, assured them that their success was certain, and 
hoped they would retain the champion guidon. A few evenings 
thereafter he add the City Guard, assurivg them that they 
were superior to the Montgomerys in drill, and that the flag was 
theirs—it only needed a formal transfer, and he hoped it would 
remain with the company. 


ers with a view of selecti 


The Competitive Drill for the Championship between the 
Montgomery Guard and City Guard was held in Boston on 
Wednesday last. We have not obtained the particulars in 
time for this issue. The telegraph announces the defeat of 
the latter organization. 


Pennsytvania.—A Military Challenge.—The following is 
the latest in the way of competitive drills : é 


Armory First Company, Fourteetu Reoiment, N. G. P., } 
Heats Zovaves, PirrspurcH, Pa., June 14, 1871. 
To the —— companies of allarms of the Regular Army and Mili- 
tia of the United States or Canadas : 


The “ Heath” Zouaves of this city, believing themselves to be 
the best drilled and most proficient in all that pertains to an in- 
fantry company, and desiring to contest this belief, du hereby chal- 
lenge any company of any arm of the service in the United States 
or Canadas to a contest drill. For terms of drill, ete., address 

Mrrairr BATcHELor, 
Captain commanding ‘* Heath” Zouaves, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The ‘ Heath”? Zouaves was organized in November, 1867, 
and is at present commanded by Merritt Batchelor, formerly 
a member of Ellsworth’s Zouaves. The members of the com- 
pany bave ‘‘ sworn off,’ and under the company rules must 
lead a virtuous and consequently happy life, or suffer ex- 
pulsion. They take gymnastic exercise regularly, and pro- 
fess to be proficient in all that pertains to a company of in- 
fantry. The command will shortly make a tour through the 
country, and will visit all the large cities East and West, in- 
cluding Boston. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 


FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Ir is proposed to extend the system of weather reports 
and storm signals now in use in the United States to 
Canada, the maritime provinces, and British Columbia. 


THE number of hands employed at the royal omy 
factories of England on the 31st of December was 1,060, 
and the works are capable of producing about 500 tons 
of guns of various calibres per month. 


THE Queen has granted Augustus Charles Hobart, 
Esq. (commonly called the Honorable Augustus Charles 
Hobart), formerly a captain in Her Majesty’s navy, but 
now an admiral in the Turkish service (under the title 
of Hobart Pasha), authority to accept and wear the in- 
signia of the second class of the Imperial Order of the 
Medjidie, conferred upon him by His Majesty the Sultan, 
he being actually and entirely employed in His Imperial 
Majesty’s service beyond Her Majesty’s dominions. 


In the British House of Lords, June 7, Sir J. Hay said 
that the House would recollect that during the negotia- 
tions of the treaty of peace between France and Ger- 
many it was reported that Pondicherry was about to be 
claimed by Germany with a view to exchange it for 
Heligoland. Again, within the last few days, German 
newspapers which were supposed to be well informed 
had asserted that other arrangements were in contempla- 
tion, by which Heligoland should be ceded by this coun- 
try toGermany. He therefore wished to ask the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
was any foundation for the statement that proposals had 
been made in regard to a cession of Heligoland ; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Government had given these 
proposals any consideration. Lord Enfield—I am able 
to inform the honorable and gallant gentleman that no 
proposal has been received tor the cession of Heligoland 
to Germany, and that there is no correspondence on the 
subject. 

Broad Arrow says: “The improvements introduced 
in the engines of our ships of war since the coustruction 
of wooden frigates of the Glasgow type have been aban- 
doned, and the ‘short-and-handy ’ ironclads designed by 
Mr. Reed have made their advent, fully explaining the 
cause of this superiority of speed by our modern ugly- 
looking iron-clads over the handsome unarmored and 
wood-built screw frigates. ‘Nominal’ is a word, in 
fact, as applied to the power of a ship’s engines, and re- 
tained in use on the Admiralty official navy list, delu- 
sive in its meaning and now of no definite quantity. 
When the Warrior was built, the old conditions with re- 
gard to the contract for the engines existed—/. ¢., that 
they should actually exhibit on their trial a power of 
four times their nominal designation. When Mr. Reed’s 
ironclads were designed and ordered to be built, the 
contractors for their engines found themselves called 
upon to exact with the new engines on their trials a 
force of six times their nominal power. Shortness in 
the ship driven was thus compensated for by increased 
power in the engines driving them, but the objectionable 
‘nominal’ definition has been retained throughout.” 


THE returns for 1869 show that in that year 17,749 
recruits offering themselves for enlistment in the United 
Kingdom were medically inspected—13,128 Englishmen, 
282 Welshmen, 1,312 Scotchmen, 2,901 Irishmen, 126 born 
beyond the seas; 6,660, or 375 per 1,000, were rejected. 
As in 1868, diseases of the eyes and eyelids formed the 
most frequent cause of rejection. There was a marked 
increase in 1869 in the proportion rejected for muscular 
tenuity and debility, which now holds the second place 
in point of frequency as a cause of rejection. Disease of 
veins (varix), malformations of chest and spine, defects 
of lower extremities, disease of the heart, and varicocele 
follow in succession. There was an increase in the rejec- 
tions in the classes of manufacturing artisans, and of 
shopmen and clerks; and the ratios are higher than 
among laborers, husbaudmen, and servants, a class 
which furnished 582 in every 1,000 recruits, 739 in 1,000 
were able to read and write; 183 could do neither; 78 
could read but not write. Upward of half the re- 
cruits inspected were between 5 ft. Gin. and 5 ft. 8 in. 
Of the recruits inspected at headquarters of recruiting 
districts, 1,387 in 10,000 did not weigh more than 120 
pounds ; 5,606 from 120 pounds to 140 pounds ; 3,007 from 
140 pounds upward. 

THat dynamite, lithcfracteur, and similar mixtures 
are less dangerous than the pure nitro-glycerine is ad- 
mitted, but doubts are still entertained whether—es- 
pecially when there is the slightest want of care in the 
manufacture—there is not the liability, both with dyna- 
mite and lithofracteur, of the mechanical separation of 
the nitro-glycerine, and the separation of only a few 
drops might suffice to produce as severe an explosion of 
the whole mass of dynamite or of lithofracteur as those 
we have had to deplore with pure nitro-glycerine. It was 
but quite recently that in the laboratory of Dr. Gorup- 
Besanez a very dangerous explosion occurred with only 
ten drops of nitro-glycerine. The nitro-glycerine was 
being heated in a small cast-iron saucepan, with a Bun- 
sen gas flame, when the explosion blew the saucepan 
through a brick wall, damaging the Bunsen burner, and 
smashing nearly fifty panes of glassin the laboratory 
windows by theconcussion. This is the substance which 
some would permit to be made and used as an ordinary 
industrial product without restriction. It isa peculiari- 
ty of nitro- glycerine, and many consider it extends toall 
compounds containing it, that no dependence can be 
placed on its safety. A hundred experiments may be 
made to prove its safety, and the next experiment, 
though apparently similar, may prove lamentably fatal. 
Thus, when nitro-glycerine is caused to fall drop by drop 
on a thoroughly red-hot iron plate, it burns off like gun- 
powder, yet if the plate be not sufficiently hot the nitro- 
glycerine will boil suddenly and explode. 


SPEAKING of the British navy, the London Z%mes 
says: “ On the whole, and contrasting our positicn with 
that of former periods, we have good reason for conyratu- 
lating ourselves on the condition of our navy. That the 
British fleet should ever be in such a state as to leave no 








sailor or shipbuilder with a chance of grumbling, is be- 
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yond rational expectation; but we never remember a 
time when grumblers were fewer or had less grounds 
for their complaints than at present. The object which, 
for a whole generation, was regarded as paramount, has 
been, by common consent, absolutely secured. Squadron 
for squadron, and ship for ship, there is not a fleet in the 
world which could pretend to match ourown. Whether 
the operations of future wars may not demand vessels of 
different capacities is another question; but it is due to 
the late authorities, the controller and the chief con- 
structor of the navy, to say that, according to the pre- 
vailing appreciation of the work before them, they dis- 
charged their duties with a success entirely unequalled. 
Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Reed placed this country, 
for the first time since the great war, so far ahead of all 
other countries in maritime strength that the precedence 
could neither be disputed abroad nor denied at home. 
Perhaps, in former periods, we were less in arrear than 
we thought ourselves; but at any rate-discontent and 
misgiving were uniformly rife, and admiralty authori- 
ties could find little to say in self-defense, and little 
credit for what they said. Within the last ten years all 
that has been changed. The Americans have admitted 
our superiority, not only in aggregate strength, but in 
individual models, though we have accepted the onerous 
condition of building our men-of-war for cruising and 
fighting too. The result is satisfactory, but this is no 
time to desist from our efforts.” 











ANDREW JACKSON DONELSON, who died suddenly at 
Memphis in the 71st year of his age, was a nephew of 
President Jackson, for whom he was named, and was born 
on the 25th of August, 1800. In 1817 he was appointed 
a cadet of the Military Academy at West Point, being 
graduated second in his class three years later, and im- 
mediately after receiving a commission as brevet second 
lieutenant of engineers. A few weeks later he was ap- 
pointed an aide-de-camp of General Jackson, and went 
with the General to Florida. Military life was, 
however, distasteful to him, and in 1822 he re- 
signed, and entered Transylvania College, in Lex- 
ington, Ky., where he studied law. Jackson hav- 
ing been elected President in 1828, offered him the 
position of Private Secretary, which he accepted, and 
during the two terms of the old hero of New Orleans 
was prominent in the politics and social movements of 
the White House. He returned with Jackson to pri- 
vate life, until President ‘Tyler employed Mr. Donel- 
son to negotiate the terms of the admission of Texas 
to the Union. While yet in Texas (1845) Presi- 
dent Polk appointed him minister to Prussia. He re- 
mained in Berlin until 1849, when he was recalled by 
General Taylor. He was prominent among the “ Ameri- 
cans” or “ Know-Nothings,” whose candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency he became in 1856. At the close of the 
campaign of that year he retired to private life, from 
which he never after emerged. During the Rebellion 
he remained on the “ Hermitage,” taking no part whuat- 
ever in the struggle. 








THE Secretary of War has just received the flag made 
by Mrs. McEwen, which floated from her house while 
the city of Nashville, Tennessee, was in possession of 
the Rebels, and which was found still floating there 
when General Buell’s Union army occupied the city. 
The flag will be placed in a room in the War Depart- 
ment in which are contained several other flags of his- 
toric interest. 

















BIRTH. 


Honry.—May 12, at San Juan Island, Washington Territory, the 
wife of William R. Honey, late Adjutant Second California Caval- 
ry- 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Sifly cents each.) 





Cuase- Hupson.—In Germantown, Pa., on the 19th inst., at the 
residence of E. T. Chase, Esq., Lieutenant Wm. Howarp Cuass, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, to Miss Sue P. Hupson, daughter 
of the late Commodore Wm. L. Hudson, U. 8. Navy. 


CaMPBELL—JoneEs.—At St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Mass., 
on the 15th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Lambert, Major Josreru B. 
CaMPRELL, U. 8. Army, to Mrs. Cako.ine S. Jones, daughter of 
the late H. K. Sanger, of Detroit. 


Hamittorn—Bowre.—On weieerion, the 28th inst., at Brook- 
lyn, E. D., by the Rev. A. H. Partridge, Captain Jonn M. Ham- 
ILToN, Fifth Cavalry U. 8. A., to Isape. H., youngest daughter 
of the late John H. Bowie, of Brooklyn, E. D. 


Str.va—MortTmore—On Wednesday, June 28, at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, in this city, by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
First Lieutenant V. M. C. Sirva, Twenty-first U. S. Infantry, to 
Miss Nettie Moatimore, second daughter of the late John Morti- 
more, of New York. 

San Francisco, Cal., papers please copy. 








DIED. 


Cuasr.—In Germantown, Pa., on the 2Ist inst. at the residence 
of his father, E T. Chase, Esq., Lieutenant Wm. Howarp CHAss, 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Army, in the 28th year of his age. 


Busu.—In Boston, Mass., June 22, of consumption, ANGELISE 
P. Busn, wife of Captain Joseph Bush, Twenty-second Infantry. 


Wituiams.—At Hendersonville, North Carolina, June 13, 1871, 
of consumption, Taeopore S. WiiLtams, Masterin the U. 5. 
Navy, aged 25 years, 5 months, and ten days. 
Noble and commanding in person and character, gifted with ua- 
usual soundness of judgment, and with great self-possession, habitu- 
ated to great promptitude and exactness in obeying and enforcing 
orders, this young oflicer seemed eminently fitted for success 40 
distinction in his profession; while in the social and domestic circle, 
his superior intelligence, his genialand communicative spirit, his 
delicate consideration for the feelings and claims of others, e 
him ever a joy and admiration. : 
Returning from the South American Squadron (where he lost his 
health) in the summer of 1869, he has been gradually declining sin® 
that date. Some temporary improvement was secured by the re 
moval of his parents with him to the mountainous regions © 
western North Carolina, about one year ago; but disease eventual 
ly triumphed. ‘ 
He bore his long and wearisome illness with remarkable patien® 





and cheerfulness; and ma the mercy of the Divine Redeem*, 
and c.mmitting his all into His hands, his end was peace. 
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